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largest in our history, the fact is mentioned 
here simply as an introduction to the state- 
ment that we have planned to do much more 
in 1911. The outlay which we have made | 
to deserve and handle this increase has | 
been very large. 


Having for forty years been its advocate 
and exponent, we are glad that the great 
value of organiged agency service is mor: 
widely recognized to-day than ever before. 


| 
| 
Our own and our old idea of a made-to- 
measure advertising service is likewise | 
| 


While our business in 1910 was the 


marching on. 


We wish everybody a Happy New Year. 
It pleases us to think that our organization, 
facilities and experience w |] aid many in 
making the wish come true. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 
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To Advertising Agency Solicitors Only 


A LITTLE TALK ON TURN- 
ING “LITLE ONES” INTO 
“BIG ONES.” 


This is addressed to the man 
on the firing-line. It suggests 
a solution of the troublesome 
small-account problem. 


Every Solicitor knows that 
the “big ones” of to-day started 
years ago with a one or two 
thousand dollar “feeler.” 


But advertising was young 
then, and rates low. A few 
thousand made a respectable 
splash then where now it would 
not raise a ripple. 


Yet a thousand dollars is as 
big as ever to the manufactur- 
ers and the Big one of to-mor- 
row must grow out of the 
Little one of to-day. 


The solution lies in State 
mediums. If you can’t cover 
the country with a thousand 
dollars you can cover 1-48 of 
it—a State. 


Moreover, a State is a unit 
small enough to be covered 
quickly by salesmen. The 
forces of supply and demand 
work in unity and each com- 
plementing the work of the 
ether produce maximum re- 
sults for every dollar spent. 


Now, there is only one class 
of State mediums—Standard 
Farm Papers. These go large- 
ly to a given section or a 
given class. Because farm 
conditions vary and what is 
vital to the Texas farmer is 
uscless in Wisconsin. 


In their territory Standard 
Farm Papers are thorough. 
They often reach one out of 
every 2 or 3 farmers and in 
many States this means one 
out of every 6 or 8 homes. 


Right now, too, there is no 
better advertising possibility 


than the farmer. A constantly 
increasing income makes him 
a free buyer. 


Also his standards are 
largely unfixed. New desires 
have grown faster than adver- 
tisers have taken advantage of 
them. 


So now he presents a wait- 
ing market. He is the best 
possible prospect for every line 
of merchandise used by man 
or woman or in the home. 


Remember, “every farmer 


keeps house.” 


If you’ve got a problem on 
your hands of a new adver- 
tiser with a small appropria- 
tion to start or an old adver- 
tiser who lacks thorough dis- 
tribution or who wants to ex- 
tend his sales, we have some 
interesting facts and figures 
we will gladly supply. 





Standard Farm Papers 


are The Breeder’s Gazette 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Farm Wallaces’ Farmer 
The Kansas Farmer 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
The Indiana Farmer 
f Field & Farm, Denver 
of The Farmer, St. Paul 
Home and Farm, Louisville 
Known The Oklahoma Farm Journal 
The Ohio Farmer 
Value The Michigan Farmer 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Eastern Representatives, 

41 Park Row, 

New York City. 


Papers 


Geo. W. Herbert 
Western Representative 

First National Bank Bldg. 
Chicago 
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\ EETING COMPETITION 
fHROUGH THE DEALER. 


M: DERN MEANS’ OF _ FORTIFYING 
USINESS AGAINST THE INROADS 
1F COMPETITION WHICH CENTERS 
‘PON THE DEALER—GOOD ADVER- 
ISING EQUIPMENT ESSENTIAL, 


By J. P. Stagg, 

ertising Manager, Philip Carey Mfg. 
Company (Carey Roofing). 
Competition is essential to the 
growth and progress oi any busi- 
-. It opens the avenues of 
trade, by infusing energy and 
originality into the business; cre- 
ates new development, by excit- 
ing inventive genius, and compels 
tier Organization, system and 
honest business principles where- 
ever permanency is the goal de- 
sired. 

\Ve are indebted, in a great 
measure, to competition for our 
present advancement and_ the 
high state of perfection reached 
in all things that promote educa- 
tion and commercial prosperity. 

Competition induces energy, ac- 
tivity and the desire to forge 
ahead and accomplish results; 
therefore, it must be considered 
as a necessary adjunct to all 
modern, healthy business enter- 
pris eS. 

“How to meet competition” is a 

ject cffering endless opporiu- 
nities for wide discussion, and it 
is not probable that definite plans 
will ever be formulated to ac- 
commodate all conditions of trade 
wid territory. 

The vagaries of trade condi- 
tions demand constant changing 
or readjusting of methods and 
pls to prevent being engulfed 
1) a swirl of progressive, wide- 

ke competitors. 
he matter of meeting legiti- 


> 





mate competition in any class of 
business 1s, at no time, a ques- 
tion to be ieared by a concern 
with ability and a well-governed 
organization. 

the first, and possibly the most 
important step, 1s the standard- 
ization of the product offered for 
sale; quality must be uniform, 
and, from a manufacturing point 
of view, the product should be as 
nearly perfect as selling price 
and circumstances will permit— 
bearing in mind that the introduc- 
tion of that product means the 
expense of great labor, time and 
capital—consequentiy, the manu- 
facturing or tactory end of the 
proposition is of considerable im- 
portance and must be absolutely 
reliable to insure future success 
from the efforts put forth by the 
sales department. 


THE FACTORY AS A COMPETITIVE 
FACTOR. 


Many concerns fail to give the 
factory, or manufacturing end of 
the business, as careful and thor- 
ough attention as it rightfully de- 
serves; therefore, the sales de- 
partment must consume a large 
portion of its valuable time in 
squaring complaints, rather than 
promoting sales. 

Improper labeling of goods, 
careless packing and handling of 
orders, unnecessary delays in 
shipments, etc., are too frequently 
the cause of dissatisfied trade and 
loss of business. 

The factory management should 
have a keen appreciation of the 
operation of the sales department, 
for co-operation of these two de- 
partments will lessen the labor of 
meeting and overcoming competi- 
tion. 

If the factory does not supply 
the goods in strict accordance 
with the advertised policy and 


Table of Contents on page 110 
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claims of the sales department, it 
will react against the house in a 
loss of both business and presige. 

It is not always possible, and 
in many cases not desirable, for a 


concern to outline its entire 
selling plan at the start. A care- 


ful study of the conditions in 
different localities should be made, 
and some knowledge had, before 
any great amount of money is ex- 
pended in an advertising cam- 
paign. 

Plans can be prepared that will 
permit of expansion as the busi- 
ness increases, and, by acquiring 
proper factory facilities and a live 
sales force, the matter oi estab- 
lishing trade and meeting com- 
petition resolves itself into a ques- 
tion of ability and well directed 
efforts. 

Small articles of merchandise 
are usually sold through the job- 
ber or dealer, and the merit in 
the article induces con-inual use. 
The sale of an article costing 
only a few cents requires no great 
amount of ability or salesmanship 
oa the part of the dealer; there- 
fore, the manufacturer’s appeal 
must be direct to the consumer, 
for the purpose of creating de- 
mand, which forces the dealer to 
carry stock. The dealer will buy 
when demand is created, and he 
continues to buy so long as de- 
mand exists. 


QUALITY UPKEEP IMPORTANT. 


To increase demand, hold es- 
tablished trade, and meet com- 
petition, is a proposition that di- 
rectly concerns the manufacturer. 
It means that quality must be 
maintained and the product 
persistently advertised by such 
means, or methods, as will best 
meet conditions existing in each 
particular territory. The better 
the article, the more reason there 
is for it being constantlv kept be- 
‘ore the public, to guard against 
competition slipping in with some- 
thing “just as good,” and captur- 
ing the trade. 

Decreased sales, in certain lo- 
calities, in most instances, indi- 
cate weakness, absence of proper 
effort, or publicity advertising, 
and are sufficient alarm to justify 
a thorough investigation and, pos- 








INK. 


sibly, a readjustment of plan 
meet emergencies and retain , 
trade, as well as develop new b 
ness; in other words, they are on 
indication that more activity 
the sales department is deman: | 


The nature of an article and jis 


selling prices will naturally  ¢- 
termine the most effective pla: of 
advertising campaign. If the -r- 
ticle is a piece of machinery, c: st- 
ing, say, $50, its sale become a 
question of the dealer’s ability to 
interest the prospect; there: re, 
in addition to properly adver is- 
ing the article, there must be in- 
stituted a campaign of educat on 
direct with the dealer, and he 
must be in possession of all ‘he 
arguments and_ selling  poiits 
known to the manufacturer t iat 
will make him competent and in 
position to deal with facts wien 
presenting his arguments to the 
prospect. 

The dealer must be imbued wit! 
the practical experience of the 
manufacturer, and know how to 
answer his competitors’ argu- 
ments in a proper, thorough and 
plausible manner. 


MAKING DEALERS LOYAL 
TATIVES. 

The manufacturer’s interest lies 
in making his dealer a representa- 
tive salesman for his vroduct, by 
extending him every advantage 
wi-hin reason which will increase 
his knowledge of the goods, and 
make him more proficient in ex- 


REPRESEN- 


ploiting them. 
Many manufacturers seem to 


‘cel that their carefully prepared 
advertising, in connection with a 
superficial knowledge of their 
goods given the dealer, is suffi- 
cient assistance to insure his fu- 
ture success and ready sales. 

There are examples coming to 
light every day, which conclusive- 
ly prove that inattention and lack 
of co-operation with the dealer 
invite competition, as either 
places him in a position where he 
is unable to cope with his com- 
petitor. 

Advertising creates desire, and 
brings in the inquiry, but it sel- 
dom makes a sale when cost is a 
matter of dollars 


(Continued on page 8.) 
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IN CHICAGO 


1910 




















Here is the record of total paid adver- 
tising in all Chicago papers for the full 
calendar year of 1910: 


1910 Gain Loss 


Columns Columns Columns 


Tribune - 39,345.41 1530.56 


News - = 31,924.32 1429.39 
Examiner - - 23,255.97 1733.37 
Record-Herald 22,389.44 1269.44 
Journal - - 13,906.32 1246.88 
Inter-Ocean 12,608.12 165.39 
American- - 11,776.82 1193.73 
Post - 8,170.77 505.12 





NOTE: All advertising statistics are pre- 
pared by the Washington Press, an independent 
audit company whose sole business is to measure, 
certify and furnish to its subscribers the advertising 
hyures of all Chicago papers. A\ll the papers in 
the above list are subscribers to this service. 
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The Boston Globe’s 
Greatest Year 


During the past year The Boston Daily and The Boston Sunday Gl. be 
have made substantial gains in circulation and in advertising patronize. 


The Circulation receipts of the Bos- 
ton Globe for the year 1910 were 
the largest in its history 


The Average Circulation The Average Circulation 
of the Daily Globe for of the Sunday Globe for 
1910 3 |) er nS « 5 


The Average Circulation | The Average Circtflation 
of the Daily Globe to: . | of the Sunday Globe for : 


eS ere errr: SS Rr 


The Daily Globe (selling for two cents a copy), and The Sunday Globe, 
go into the homes of the substantial residents of Boston 
and its surrounding territory. Globe readers answer 
advertisements and have the money with which 
to respond to them liberally. 

The Advertising Receipts of the Boston 
Globe for the year 1910 exceeded those of 
any preceding year 


The total advertising in the three leading Boston newspapers having 
Daily and Sunday editions for the year I9I0, was: 


1. The Globe. . 7,922,108 Lines 


Showing a gain of 586,831 lines over 1909 


2. Second Paper 5,528,005 Lines 
3. Third Paper 5,142,480 Lines 


The above totals include al! kinds of advertising, from that of the big 
department store to the smallest want advertisement. 
They comprise the totals from January 1, 1910, 
to December 31, 1910 
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Total, - 479,877 
Plurality, 347,148 


In every large city one and sometimes two newspapers carry the 
want advts. 


During the year 1910 the Globe printed 479,877 Want Advts., es- 
tablishing a new high-water mark. This was a gain for the Globe of 
19,412 advts. over the year 1909, and was 347,148 more advts. than 
appeared in any other Boston newspaper. 


Want advertisers can trace results. 
They know just what they get for 
the money they expend in advertis- 
ing. In Boston they use the Globe 


METROPOLITAN BOSTON 


Population 1,423,429 


(All within 35 minutes’ ride of Boston’s City Hall) 


Metropolitan Boston, with a population of 1,423,429 (1910 national 
census), is the fourth city in the United States, and the tenth largest 
in the world. 

Boston is.the center of the second most populous and wealthy com- 
munity in the United States. It is the home of one of the ten largest 
newspaper properties in the world—The Boston Globe. 

What the people in its territory and what the advertisers who use 
its columns think of the Boston Globe is best shown by its circulation 
and business showing for the year 1910. 








If you want to increase your busi- 
ness in the richest field in the 
United States during 1911, plan to 
use liberal space in the Boston 
Daily and Sunday Globe 
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Good advertising, coupled with 
personal solicitation by a_ well- 
informed dealer, will clinch the 
order in nine cases out of ten. 

The average dealer sells many 
different articles, but makes no 
special study of any one in par- 
ticular, unless the manufacturer 
supplies a suitable means of en- 
abling him to acquire a selling 
knowledge of his product. 

One large concern has _pre- 
pared a typewritten list of ques- 
tions relating to their product, 
and embracing all of the selling 
points. With each question is 
given a full and detailed renly, so 
the dealer, as well as the direct 
representative of the ccncern, can 
educate himself and understand 
the article to be sold. 

Further, whenever a represen- 
tative of this concern visits a 
dealer as much time as possible is 
given to the studv and rehearsing 
of these questions and _ replies. 
The result is that a good, strong 
selling organization has been es- 
tablished among the dealers of 
this concern, and, by reason of 
the knowledge and information 
gained respecting the goods, the 
dealer is equipped to meet any ar- 
guments or competition with 
which he may come in contact. 

oe oe 

MANUFACTURERS HELPING 

BALTIMORE. 








The Knabe Piano Company, of Balti- 
more, has given $1,000 to the fund to 
advertise Baltimore, on the condition 
that ninety-nine other manufacturers 
do likewise. Charles H. Dickey had 
already subscribed $5,000 to the fund. 
Mr. ickey advised that the list be 
headed with the name of “‘Knabe, Balti- 
more.” The fall-board of the Knabe 
piano, on which is also the word Baiti- 
more, is said to be the highest priced 
and the most far-reaching “‘bill-board” 
that Baltimore can use in its proposed 
campaign. 

+o 


MAGAZINE CHANGES NAME. 








The name of the Busy Man’s Maga- 
zine will, beginning with the next issue, 
be changed to McLean’s Magazine. The 
publisher’s announcement says: “Peo- 
ple have thought that Busy Man’s 
meant Business Man’s. We wished to 
overcome this. We felt that the new 
name would be more in keeping with 
the general nature of the magazine.” 
This periodical is published by the Mc- 
Lean Publishing Company, Toronto, 
Canada. 


THE DES MOINES CAMPAIGN. 


Des Moines’ advertisements for 1911 
will begin with the February numbers 
of Everybody’s and the World’s Work, 
and with the Saturday Evening Post of 
January 28th. The ads will appeal es- 
ey md to the young man. hey will 
e illuminated by splendid views of the 
“City of Certainties.” <A little booklet 
called “Des Moines Certainties” will b< 
used with wealth as follow-up literature. 

“If there is one thing which Iowa 
ought to have it is the state publicity 
bureau,” said Representative Charles 
Huntley, of Lucas County. ‘We adver 
tise our business and we advertise our 
farms, now why shouldn’t we advertise 
our state? It sounds like the logical 
thing to do in the face of the conceded 
proposition that advertising pays. I 
am strongly in favor of the state pub 
licity bureau because I believe that it 
is the best means of a systematic meth- 
od of advertising.” 


a Ss 
ANOTHER UNIVERSITY STARTS 
AD COURSE. 


Beginning with January 6th, and con- 
tinuing until May 26th, the College of 
Economics, Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee, will offer coupon courses in 
advertising and cost accounting on suc- 
cessive Friday and Wednesday nights, 
with experts in the several lines as lec 
turers. Among those who will discuss 
the question of advertising and publicity 
from its several angles are F. G. Cra- 
mer, Herman Black, C. F. Schneck, 
Emil Durr, A. R. Wellington, A. L. 
Green, A. M. Candee, L. H. Brown, J. 
W. Campsie, W. E. Heller, and R. T. 


Carver. 


ee 
CARRYING THE WAR INTO 
ADVERTISING. 








Perhaps no prt on al in the world 
carries on its envelopes just what_the 
Los Angeles Times, the largest daily 
in the West, now has. At one side, 
as formerly, there is a picture of the 
familiar three-story stone edifice of the 
Times, but underneath this now appears 
the rather strong inscription: 

Building Dynamited by Murder- 
ous Conspirators, October 1, 1910, 
and destroyed by fire. Will be 
rebuilt. 





oo 
NEW HOME FOR TRADE PAPER. 





The Implement Age Company has 
been incorporated in Columbus, Ohio, 
with a capital of $50,000. The incor 
porators are Robert H. Foos, J. F. 
Sharp, C. M. Gallagher, A. H. Penfield 
and George W. Frank. 

The Implement Age is a week] Ez 
per and recently moved from Philadel- 
phia to Springfield, where it is now 
being issued from the plant of the 
Springfield Publishing Company. 

i + ee 


An address on “Minnesota, the Rail- 
roads, and Advertising” by Howard 
Elliott, president of the Northern Pa 
cific Railroad, promises to be the fea 
ture of the convention of the Minnesota 
Federation of Commercial Clubs at St. 
Paul, on January 25th and 26th. 
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“Cover Philadelphia at one cost”’ 


When making up your 
lists be sure to name 


The Evening Bulletin 
Philadelphia 


“In Philadelphia nearly 
everybody reads‘ The Bulletin’ 


9° 


Net Paid Daily Average 
Circulation for 1910 


244,063 ct: 


A copy for most every Philadelphia home 


“The Bulletin” circulation figures are net; all damaged, unsold, 
free and returned copies have been omitted. 


William L. McLean, Publisher 


New York Office Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. VERREE 
Tribune Building : Steger Building 
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WHY GERMANY NEEDS AD- 
VERTISING IN AMERICA. 





BERLIN OUGHT TO RANK WITH LON- 
DON AND PARIS AS A CENTER FOR 
OUR TOURIST TRAVEL—WHY IT 
DOESN T—HOW IT MIGHT BE MADE 
TO—THE MANY ADVANTAGES GER- 
MANY HAS FOR DIVERTING TRAVEL 
HER WAY—NEED FOR PUBLICITY IN 
OUR PERIODICALS. 





By James H. Collins. 


At last the day has really come. 

The Plain Average American 
has found time and money for a 
tr:» to Europe. His passage is 
booked, and his friends who have 
been over before are helping him 
pian. They tell him to be sure 
a .d go to the Café de Paris in the 
French capital. In London, of 
course, he must not miss the 
Cheshire Cheese. Innumerable 
point. relating to the surface life 
of the chief countries are given 
him for guidance. 

“How about Berlin?” asks the 
traveler. 

“Berlin!” echo the advisers. 
“Why, there’s nothing to see in 
Berlin. That town’s as new as 
Minneapolis. But, say, Bill, if you 
do go, keep an eve open for Ger- 
man officers. Those fellows walk 
four abreast in the streets, and 
crowd women into the gutter. If 
you’re in a restaurant and an offi- 
cer wants to sit at your table, you 
not only have to stand for him, 
but you've got to salute. They're 
a mighty autocratic lot. And a 
drunken German officer is a tough 
proposition. If he sticks his 
sword through you, that’s all 
right. They won’t do anything to 
him. You're only a civilian, and 
l.e’s an officer. That's military law.” 

But eventually the Plain Aver- 
age American arrives at Berlin. 
He is most agreeably astonished. 

The Kaiser’s hard-working offi- 
cers are on every hand, but be- 
have like decent fellows, and are 
never seen drunk. Instead of the 
solemn regularity that he has al- 
ways associated with German life 
in his fancy, he finds Berlin a 
place gayer than Paris in some 
respects. Many of the cafés are 


crowded all night, and some do 
not open till past midnight. At 
home, he has always considered 
German cooking more or less a 
jose, his experience being con- 
fined to the cooking of the “busi- 
ness man’s lunch.” But in Berlin 
he finds cooks who are artists, 
and what the Germans at home 
accomplish both in the prepara- 
tion and display of food comes as 
a revelation. -He has heard of 
German spies. Now he gets ac- 
quainted with German speisen, At 
the famous Kempinski’s _ they 
serve him a lobster in mayonnaise 
for less than he can buy the live 
bird at a fish-stall, and the rea- 
sonable charge for a lunch at any 
of the first-rate places is as nota- 
ble as the quality and service. 

Fellow countrymen from Kan- 
sas City and Indianapolis insist 
that Berlin lacks what they call 
“historical background.” They 
speak as though, whenever they 
leave off their historical back- 
grounds, they inevitably catch 
cold. But the town is clean, con- 
venient and beautiful in its archi- 
tecture and decoration. He might 
spend days exploring places like 
Potsdam and the Spreewald coun- 
try. A few letters taken from 
German friends at home will give 
him pleasant acquaintances. He 
finds that the Germans like Amer- 
icans on the whole, that many of 
them speak his own tongue if he 
cannot speak theirs, and that most 
of them have his own keen inter- 
est in business and work. 

Finally, the Plain Average 
American winds up by liking Ber- 
lin, and the Germans, and Ger- 
many, and comes back to tell 
everybody that they have been 
grossly misrepresented. 

Berlin needs advertising in the 
United States, and so does Ger- 
many generally. 

Paris has long been the best- 
advertised metropolis in the 
world, and its reputation with us 
is such that it probably has more 
American tourists and residents 
than any foreign center. London, 
too, has been well advertised by 
its jubilees, its coronations and 
its hotel interests. Switzerland 
has made an additional season out 
of her winters, using advertising 
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The Greatest Gain in Advertising 
by Any New York Newspaper 


(Morning or Evening) 
in 1910 over 1909 was 


3116 Columns 


And of course itywas the 





that made this remarkable record 


The year 1910 was the best in the history of The 


American, not only from the standpoint of increased ad- 


vertising, but from the standpoint of increased circulation— 


A Gain of 43,45] Copies a Day 
Average Net Paid Circulation 


over 1909—a larger gain than ALL the other morning 
newspapers in New York COMBINED 











The Morning American The Sunday American 
has more high class features | | has more readers than any 
than any other moring | | two other New York news- 
newspaper papers combined 














Nothing Succeeds Like Circulation 


12 





to turn them from a liability to 
an asset. Italy is well known 
through centuries of advertising, 
and even little Holland gets more 
than its proportion of American 
tourists by reason of its canals 
and windmills. But, although 
thousands of Americans go to 
Germany every summer, especially 
when there is such an attraction 
as the Passion Play, the Germans, 


and particularly the Berliners, 
have been neglectful in making 
themselves known to the Ameri- 


can tourist. Berlin has the goods 
that Americans go abroad in 
search of every summer, but it 
has not let us know about them 
as have the Londoners and the 
Parisians. 

A few weeks ago our fleet vis- 
ited England and France, and the 
American sailors were entertained 
in both countries. It did not 
touch at a German port. One 
lone German wrote to the news- 
papers to suggest that Germany 
was being slighted intentionally. 
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stand what is needed. They h: ¢ 
the attractions, and merely w. it 
to organize them, publish so ie 
live copy in the great periodic |s 
of the United States in about ie 
same way that our own cities ; id 
states advertise their attractic:s, 
and back this up with infor: a- 
tion service. 

Berlin, for example, is e 
greatest military center of 1e 
world. Every American \v ho 
goes there expects to see soldi. ‘s. 
It is a little difficult for the G r- 
man mind to grasp the Americ::i’s 
admiration of soldiers, shown in 
the hundreds of “uniform ed 
lodges” that exist in the United 
States. For the German is he: rt- 
ily sick and tired of uniforms and 
soldiering, as a rule. He has been 
a soldier himself, the real thing, 
and on every side of him, every 
day, he has soldiers for supper, 
dinner, lunch, and his three break- 
fasts. Perhaps for this reason, 
the tourist in Berlin never knows 
exactly where to go to see a dress 





STRONG BLACK AND WHITE LAYOUTS FROM GERMANY, 


Sut probably the programme for 
the fleet was made up somewhat 
as the average American tourist 
makes up his private European 
programme, putting in the best- 
known places, and _ neglecting 
those about which he has heard, 
but is not too certain in knowl- 
edge. 

The Germans have been most 
aggressive in building up the good 
repute of their country and their 
products in export trade. Apart 
from sales and profits, they 
have promoted national good- 
will through trade associations. 


It ought to be easy for them to 
turn the tide of American tour- 
ists their way 


when they under- 





parade, or to hear one of the big 
military bands. He knows noth- 
ing about the different corps, or 


what they stand for, or how to 
distinguish them by their uni- 
forms. The whole German mili- 


tary establishment is an unknown 
quantity to him. Every American 
knows, vaguely, that there are 
great army manceuvres toward 
the end of each summer. Tew 
Americans have any idea how to 
go to work to see them. 

Berlin is a musical center. It 
is a center for the best city ad- 
ministration in the world, some- 
thing that is going to have a 
deeper and deeper interest for the 

(Continued on page 16) 
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REMARKABLE GAINS MADE BY THE 


MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 


IN 1910. 


The Minneapolis Journal in 1910, after rejecting 
t) ousands of dollars’ worth of doubtful and unde- 
s) able advertising, and refusing all liquor advertis- 
ig (which every other Northwestern newspaper 
accepts), made the following noteworthy gains in 
ai vertising and circulation: 


C..RRIED 1,380,728 lines more than any other Twin 
City newspaper. 
CARRIED 662,928 lines over its own record of 1909. 


INCREASED its average daily circulation from 73,139 
to 77,348. 


INCREASED its average Sunday circulation from 74,396 
to 80,655 


Few newspapers equal the Minneapolis Journal 
in the productive quality of its circulation; few cities 
in America possess one which so thoroughly covers 
its held, or is so essentially a home newspaper. This 
fact is recognized both by Minneapolis merchants 
and national advertisers, as evidenced by the fact that 
during 1910 The Journal led all other Twin City 
newspapers in every kind of advertising—local, 
foreign and classified. 


The following is a statement of advertising 
carried by Twin City newspapers in 19!0: 


Minneapolis Journal - - 9,851,226 lines 
Minneapolis Tribune _ - - 8,471 4@ “ 
St. Paul Dispatch (no Sunday issue) 5,703,180 “ 
St. Paul Pioneer Press _ - - 4,776,100 “ 


Won. J. HAYEs, 
Advertising Manager. 


PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVES : 
O’Mara & Ormsbee 


Brun: wick Bldg., New York, N. Y. Tribune Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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average American from now on. 
It has excellent hotels, pensions, 
cab service and other machinery 
for taking care of the traveler. 
It is the logical center from which 
to see the rest of Germany, and 
the logical destination for a large 
proportion of our people who 
travel abroad by the German liners. 
It has many first-rate “talking 
points” that ought to be embodied 
in straightforward advertising 
through the United States every 
spring, when our people are plan- 
ning the European exodus. By 
the proper sort of advertising it 
could be made as great a tourist 
center as Paris or London, in- 
stead of being, as it is to-day, a 
place visited by perhaps one 
American tourist in ten, and vis- 
ited then in a spirit of discovery. 

The Germans have the whole 
organization to back up such ad- 
vertising. Their enormous fleets 
of transatlantic steamships carry 
Americans to England and France 
when they ought to be carrying a 
large proportion of them direct 
to Deutschland. Americans rather 
prefer the German liners. They 
are no better, all points consid- 
ered, than the English liners, but 
the German is a more skilful host. 
On top of their steamships, they 
have the German state railways. 
which could easily arrange and 
advertise tours, and issue circular 
tickets on the plan of the Swiss, 
Belgian and other European state 
railways. One of the chief rea- 
sons for not including Berlin in 
a tour of Europe is, that the tour- 
ist finds himself 700 miles from 
Paris, and knows few things to 
be seen between. The right sort 
of advertising would make known 
various interesting routes from 
Berlin to the other big European 
tourist centers. There are not 
only the tourist sights proper, but 
the American in Berlin is at the 
center of Germany’s great indus- 
tries. A Yankee is always inter- 
ested in finding out how things 
are made. German manufactur- 
ers have many plants and proc- 
esses that can be shown, not only 
without revealing trade secrets. 
but to the better advertising of 
their goods. Sentiment in Ger- 
man industries is rather against 
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the showing of factorics, but this 
is for the most part just a foolish 
distrust, and the right sort of ad 
vertising campaign would organ- 
ize a better spirit of industrial 
hospitality. 

Of course, great sums are being 
spent to-day to advertise German 
hotels and steamships in the 
United States. But this is all of 
a formal nature.: Little of it is 
calculated to make people want to 
go, but is simply intended to take 
care of them after they have de- 
cided that they want to of their 
own volition. The money that is 
being spent now ought to be cen- 
tered on some definite plan, and 
backed by advertising for the Ger- 
man state railwavs, and for Ger- 
many’s great cities. Behind this 
should be put an organization for 
taking care of the results. Ger- 
many has all the machinery and 
the attractions. It is time she be- 
gan to think about telling the 
story. 

A CO-OPERATIVE HINT TO NA- 
TIONAL ADVERTISERS. 





_Provipence, R. I., January 4, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

This is a question, and, possibly, a 
suggestion: 

_ Would it be practicable to establish 
in every sizable city a department store 
selling al] nationally advertised goods? 

Would it pay the national advertis- 
ers, who have trouble in securing dis- 
tribution, to unite for the establishment 
of such stores if necessary? 

From the point of view of the con- 
sumer purely, it seems to me that: such 
a plan would meet many of the diffi- 
culties both of manufacturer and con- 
sumer. I have just had occasion to try 
to find a widely advertised article. It 
was necessary to visit four stores in 
order to find it. But for a curiosity to 
see just how far it was necessary to 
travel in order to buy an _ advertised 
product in a city of more than 200,000 
people, I should have given up the 
search and taken something else of per- 
haps equal merit. 

Such a store as T have in mind could, 
of course, carry the usual staples, but 
its chief advertising claim wou'd be 
that in it could be found every article 
advertised in the national magazines, 
except, of course, those of manufactur- 
ers who maintain their own agencies or 
stores. Such a store would find its ad- 
vertising easy, effective, and to the 
point. Every magazine advertisement 
read in the city would, when properly 
supplemented bv local newspaper ad- 
vertising, pull trade to that particular 
store. Should the general advertisers 
unite to establish such a chain, under 
the name, perhaps, of “National Stores,” 
their own advertising would he tre- 
mendously strengthened. 
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THE LEADING FARM WEEKLY OF THE 
NORTHWEST 


Covers Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon 


HE LATEST 
ADDITION TO 


The 
ORANGE JUDD 
WEEKLIES 


Formerly a semi- 
monthly known as the 
Minnesota and Da- 
kota Farmer. Its cir- 
culation of 100,000 
copies covers that 
parallel line of states 
from Minnesota to the 
coast. 

One has but to re- 
member that the wealth 
in the states in which 
the Northwest Farmstead circulates runs up into the billions, 
that nearly all of the 600,000 farms and rural homes still 
require quantities of machines, apparatus, farm and family 
supplies, to fully equip them up to the present standard of 
farming and living, to realize the tremendous possibilities in 
the market offered by the Northwest Farmstead. 








Happy New Yeur 




















| ADVERTISING RATES SENT ON REQUEST | 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


HEADQUARTERS: 439-441 LAFAYETTE ST, NEW YORK 
WESTERN OFFICES: EASTERN OFFICE: 


1209 People’s Gas Building 335 Palace Building 1-57 Worthington Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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THE SCRAP FOR THE OWN- 
ERSHIP OF “PILSNER.” 





FOREIGN BREWERS USE DISPLAY AD- 
VERTISING SIMULTANEOUS WITH 
A SUIT TO ENJOIN AMERICAN 
BREWERS FROM USING A COMMU- 
NITY NAME—A DUEL OF PRESS 
AGENTS AND ADVERTISING AS 
WELL AS COURT ACTION, 


The city of Pilsen, Bohemia. 
famous for Pilsner beer, bodsts a 
Brewers’ Association which is 
employing, through its American 
agents, live American advertising 
methods to help its fight to pro- 
hibit the use of the name “Pils- 
ner” applied to any beer but that 
actually brewed in the city of 
Pilsen. 

To this end, late last August, 
suits were started in the United 
States Circuit Court of New York 
and Trenton, N. J., against cer- 
tain importers handling the out- 
put of German and Bohemian 
breweries trading on the name 
and reputation of the Pilsen prod- 
uct. 

These suits, which are in some 
measure a dev elopment from simi- 
lar actions brought in German 
courts, are in the nature of test 
cases which will probably be car- 
ried to the Supreme Court of the 
United States for final settlement, 
whichever way they are decided 
now. 

Coincident with the calling of 
the cases, began the advertising 
and publicity campaign to argue 
the case for the plaintiff before 
the real judges—the people who 
drink beer. The local German pa- 
pers were selected to tell the 
story, notably the New York 
Staats-Zeitung. 

The campaign centered about 
the idea that the product of the 
Pilsen breweries alone has made 
the name of “Pilsner” famous 
among consumers. Due, alone, 
to the extreme care used in its 
making, the “Pilsner” quality has 
come to have a value which com- 
peting breweries think enough of 
to adopt. But real “Pilsner” beer 
can come only from Pilsen; and 
beer made elsewhere but called 
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by the same name is a misrepr 
sentation. 

The advertisements and tl 
treading notices said all the 
things and more. They told 
the suits begun. They emphasiz 
the fact that “Pilsner beer c: 
come only from Pilsen”; and tl 
phrase became the keynote of t! 
campaign. Furthermore, all go 
lovers of good beer and fair pla 
were urged to see to it that real 
“Pilsner” was served them when 
they asked for it. 

It is interesting to note th 
this campaign in the papers like 
the Staats-Zeitung had been go- 
ing fully two weeks before the 
defendants awoke to the fact tha 
their position in the matter of the 
suits was being assailed. Then 
the Staats-Zeitung began to carry 
reading notices favoring the de- 
fendants. Their effect, however, 
was considerably nullified by the 
appearance, in the space next to 
them, of the display ads described 


- 


as a part of the plaintiff's cam- . 


paign. 

According to the defendants the 
name “Pilsner” has, by long usage 
in the brewery trade, come to be 
a descriptive title only, applying 
to beer of a certain color and 
brewed in a certain way. Fifty 
times more beer has been sold as 
Pilsner in this country in the past 
ten years than has been imported 
direct from Pilsen, they say, anJ 
any attempt now to take away 
trade from others who have 
helped to establish the popularity 
and reputation of Pilsner beer, 
domestic or imported, in the 
United States is inconsistent and 
unjust. 

There is no question of secret 
methods of brewing or patented 
processes involved, which would 
restrain the flattery of imita- 
tion on the part of any brew- 
ery so minded. Neither is 
there any interference of copy- 
right or trade-mark rights pro- 
tecting a geographical name like 
Pilsner. 

There is a question of rights 
of the defendants to consideration 
for the advertising effort expend- 
ed in creating an increased de- 
mand for imported beer of all! 
kinds and especially Pilsner, 
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+h the court will have to de- 


hile the actions, being brought 
inst importers only, seem to 
rlook the fact that so-called 
ner beers have been brewed in 
ny parts of this country for 
past twenty years, the Pil- 
brewers do not consider that 
one, after a trial of the genu- 
would mistake a domestic 
sner for their product. They 
not recognize any intent to 
fraud on the part of American 
wers, which, unfortunately, has 
t always been lacking in the 
ducts of the European rivals 
American business. 
rhe one point at issue seems to 
the simple one of conserving 
enviable reputation for quality 
n after many years of consist- 
t effort and a very natural de- 
> to prevent further misrepre- 
itation by other producers, of 
ier standards, trading on that 
utation in any way. 
Unfair competition will un- 
ibtedly have an interesting ad- 
lication in this instance. There 
other foreign names linked 


vith quality—those applying to 
‘heese, for instance—which are 


ng traded upon by American 
kers, who conveniently assume 
it the name has become generic, 
d have not the wisdom or the 


‘courage to build markets upon 
heir own individuality. 





tor 


FLOYD JOINS “WOMAN’S 
WORLD.” 


R. Wentworth Floyd, who has had 





harge of Advertising Promotion for 


“Butterick Trio,” entered the East- 
office of Woman’s World on Jan- 

ry 1 in a similar capacity under 
ymas Balmer. 

Mr. Floyd entered Butterick  ser- 

e, during Mr. Black’s incumbency, 
“Trade Aid” manager, later takin 
irge of the “Buyers’ Bulletin” an 
r advertising promotion for Mr. 
thingham. 

3efore joining =~ Butterick forces 
Floyd was for years identified 


with the merchandising of food prod- 


. As sales and advertising man- 

of “Stollwerck” he was active 
the formation of the New York 
ociation of Manufacturers’ Repre- 
atives, which had for its object the 
terment of trade conditions between 
tufacturer, wholesaler and retailer. 
Floyd continued as an officer of 
s association until he went with the 
tterick Company. 





THE BISSELL 
CARPET SWEEPER 


“The Bissell is the best 
sweeper in the world. We 
can honestly say this, hav- 
ing had one in our home 
for over fourteen years in 
constant use. It is light, 
easy running and saves 
so much work that we 
could not do without it. 

“E. C., Clark Street, 
“New Haven, Conn.” 


So writes a pleased 
Ladies’ World subscriber 
to the Editor. 


Every day brings a lot 
of letters with equally 
good words for articles 
advertised in 


LADIES WORLD 


NEW YORK 


ribs leat a obtain ae he 
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USING READERS AS CATS- 
PAWS. 

DEPRECATION OF PRACTICE OF SEND- 

ING CONSUMERS TO FOUR ENDS OF 

THE EARTH LOOKING FOR GOODS— 

THE RIGHT WAY TO DO IT, 





By George Frank Lord, 
Of J. Walter Thompson Co., New York. 

Recently a large soap advertiser 
used full pages in colors in an ex- 
pensive list of magazines to adver- 
tise a special offer of a free jar 
of face cream to any woman who 
would buy a few cakes of the 
soap and present the magazine 
coupon to the druggist who sold 
her the soap. 

An acquaintance of mine re- 
cently told me her experience with 
this offer. She lives in a city of 
125,000. Cutting out the coupon, 
she went to a leading druggist and 
stated her errand. The druggist 
told her he had the soap, but no 
cream. She tried another drug- 
gist, and then a third, with the 
same result. Then she did what 
99 women in 100 would not do: 
she wrote the advertiser. He 
thanked her for her interest, and 
gave her the name of one second- 
class druggist in that city who 
would deliver the cream on de- 
mand. 

It seems that neither fairness 
to prospective customers nor good 
business policy was considered 
when that campaign was launched. 

Here we have the writer of the 
advertising using high-priced skill 
to write alluring copy about the 
cream and the offer, and many 
thousands of dollars spent to dis- 
seminate his copy. For what pur- 
pose? 

Not primarily to sell the goods 
offered, but to use the victims 
of the ad-writer’s skill as cats- 
paws to force druggists to stock 
the cream. 

By the time my friend had been 
turned down by three druggists in 
different parts of the city, she had 
lost all interest in the offer, and 
only the “excitement of the chase” 
spurred her on to writing the ad- 
vertiser. Her final conclusion was 
that the advertiser was both stu- 
pid and inconsiderate. 

There are two ways in which 
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this proposition could have bee 
handled better: 1, by selecti:. 
larger cities throughout the cou 
try and conducting newspaj 
campaigns in those cities, listinz 
the names of dealers prepared 
carry out the provisions of t 
offer; or 2, by selecting one go 
druggist in each of 100 princip.| 
cities, and putting his name in tie 
magazine ads. 

The failure of national adve-:- 
tisers to handle the distribution 
problem intelligently is the bic- 
gest leak in advertising to-day, aid 
is responsible for more failurcs 
than any other one cause. 

Both in magazifes and news- 
papers many of the advertisemen‘s 
say: “For sale at all dealers,” 
when the probability is that not 
I per cent of dealers in that par- 
ticular line have the goods in 
stock. 

The old theory was that after a 
number of inquiries were made of 
a dealer for an article he would 
stock it. 

But the wise public of to-day 
knows that new products adver- 
tised as “at all dealers” are prob- 
ably at no dealer’s within easy 
reach, and they refuse longer to 
be used as catspaws by adver- 
tisers who are too listless or care- 
less to use modern methods for 
getting distribution. 

The cry against substitution is 
cloaking the real evil: lack of dis- 
tribution. 

The majority of dealers employ 
clerks or salesmen who lack the 
crafty salesmanship necessary to 
sell a substitute for an article al- 
ready in stock. But not having 
such article, they quite naturally 
offer what they do have. 

There can be no objection to 
the practice of some national ad- 


vettisers who state, “name of 
nearest dealer furnished on re- 
quest.” 


In the case of a mailable article, 
the advertiser may state: “If no 
dealer near you carries it, we will 
gladly fill your order by mail.” 

Certainly any of the methods 
suggested is better than the “at 
all dealers” untruth, which fos- 
ters substitution, creates business 
for competitors, and kills off many 
an advertiser while he is still in 
the infant class. 
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“Series A” 
Advertising Data Cards 


Some time ago we supplied our solicitors with 
a set of cards specifying the essential points of use 
in solving important Problems of Advertising. 


seen 1. Selecting Newspapers. 


..++2. Selecting Magazines. Our customers who 


en 3. The Rate Unit. have seen these cards have 
i ae spoken so highly of their 
« soe ode nnting Kequirements. 

“7 6. Ant in Advetsing, Value, and we have had so 
..ssT. Morning Paper. many urgent requests for 
— aoe “song them that we have printed 
-+10. Problem of Plates. a few extra sets for compli- 
11. The Order System. mentary distribution among 
..12. Price Demoralization. d ti 
.. «13. Agency Responsibility. general advertisers. 

S oth bers of thi 
hone As long as the SupPlY of 
extra cards lasts we shall be 


glad to send a set of ‘Series A” to any general 
advertiser who checks, in the above list, the sub- 
jects in which he is specially interested. 


Whoever reads these cards will get some idea 
of the thoroughness and competency of our adver- 
tising services. 


MRL eutd Company 


Advertising Agency Services 
31 EAST 22d STREET NEW YORK 
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Farm Journal for, 
“Trying-Out” 


For testing a new article, or a new selling plan, it is 
doubtful wisdom to select one or two farm papers in a 
certain section. Even though a medium in one section 
may show results, it is not at all certain that those in 
other sections will. An article that sells well in New 
England may fall flat in the corn belt, and vice versa. 


A careful test in the FARM JOURNAL alone will 
give you reliable data, and a much more comprehensive 
view of the field and its possibilities. If the advertising 
fails in the FARM JOURNAL, you may be sure it wou'd 
not succeed in other mediums. If it succeeds, you can 
feel fairly safe in extending your list of mediums. In 
any case, you can see at a glance what parts of the coun- 
try respond most freely, and where to direct further 
efforts. 


FARM JOURNAL has no known equal as the agri- 
cultural “tryer-out.” If advertising pays anywhere, it 
will pay in the Farm Journal; if it fails in the Farm 
Journal, it Won’t “go” anywhere. 

Don’t wait to see our solicitor. FARM JOURNAL 
never had one. Qur business comes voluntarily, from 
advertisers who know that the paper pays. 


Forms for March close February 5th, unless all space is taken sooner. 
Over 800,000 circulation, $4.00 a line. 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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TE MOOTED SUBJECT OF 

O-OPERATION OF SALES 
AND ADVERTISING. 

\< OBVIOUS QUESTION AND SOME 
{ORSE-SENSE ANSWERS — MOODY 
\ND SANKEY AS A PARALLEL— 
HVING THE SALES MANAGER 
REDIT FOR HAVING SOME ADVER- 
rISING ABILITY—THE IMPORTANCE 
\1F THE PERSONAL EQUATION—AD- 
RESS BEFORE ADVERTISING MEN'S 
EAGUE. 





By George P. Metzger, 
\ \vertising Manager, Columbia Phono- 
graph Co., New York. 

lt seems to be generally admit- 

| that sales and advertising de- 
p rtments should co-operate— 
sugh I should not be surprised 
if somebody builds up a powerful 
rgument for a distinct and arbi- 

‘Ty separation of the two lines 
o' work; the sales manager grub- 
bing along with his two strictly 
~ommercial hands grasping the 
plough-handles, using his two feet 
walk and dodge stumps with, 
s neck to hold the reins, his eyes 
tc hold the guide-mark, his brain 
0 persuade his stomach to wait a 
little longer, and his voice to ca- 
lumniate the mules—the advertis- 
ing manager meantime reclining 
gently in a highly professional 
hammock and jotting down pleas- 
ing English phrases in a scented 
notebook. 

But I am going to assume that 
we are all agreed that co-opera- 
tion of the two departments is 
desirable and essential. There- 
fore if the question is asked 
whether “the ideal condition re- 
quires a close-coupled method of 
operating the two departments,” 
I am willing to go on record as 
stating that, as in the case of 
most questions which have 
brought about war and riot, the 
answer is almost too obvious to 
admit of two opinions. 

I have never yet discovered the 
exact line where the work of the 
two departments should join. Oj- 
ten enough I have seen the place 
where it does join—a wide, rag- 
ccd seam full of cracked glue and 
dried putty—a result of consider- 
ing merchandising as merchan- 
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dise—a commodity that can be 
sawn off in sections and butted to- 
gether for better or worse. 

lhe sales manager and the ad- 
vertising manager who cannot 
agree—get together—co-operate— 
are both in the wrong pew, who- 
ever happens to be at fault. The 
situation is like that in a certain 
5-cent store with the tinware 
clerk and the bundle-wrapper 
making faces at each other over 
a difference of taste in hair-dress- 
ing; it is bad for the sales and 
bad for the bundles. 

Take a lesson from the reviv- 
alists: Moody and Sankev worked 
in different departments (although 
Gypsy Smith, I notice, combines 
the duties of both). You didn’t 
find Moody preaching one night 
and Sankey singing the next— 
they didn’t hire separate halls— 
they didn’t make up their pro- 
grammes without consultation and 
agreement. Yet I don’t believe 
either ever tried to locate the ex- 
act spot where his responsibility 
began or. ended. They both had 
one object and they got together 
and did things. 

The sales manager is only a 
foreman if he manages the sales- 
men and not the sales. The ad- 
vertising manager is only a clerk 
if he limits himself to word-tin- 
kering and space-dickering. 

The two department heads can 
co-operate in every plan or oper- 
ation where two heads are bet- 
ter than one, and as far as the 
disposition of the two individuals 
will permit. But I believe in one 
clear rule—formal conferences, at 
stated periods, and as much oft- 
ener as circumstances suggest. Not 
a mere perfunctory covering of 
the letter of the law of co-opera- 
tion, but frank, honest, sports- 
manlike team work for the good 
of the house. 

The advertising manager may 
often have a good slant on the 
conditions in the field and what to 
do about them; the sales manager 
may turn out to be at a good 
many points a much better adver- 
tiser than the advertising man- 
ager—and it is the advertising 
manager’s business to seize his 
suggestions and put them to work. 

There’s too much superstition 
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still attached to that word “adver- 
tising.” It means copy writing 
to a good many people. To others 
it means saving money on the cost 
of everything that ever sees a print 
shop. To others it means the dis- 
play in black and white of a line 
of goods and a line of argument 
that fits the goods regardiess of 
the attitude and caliber of the con- 
sumer. To others it means a bur- 
densome and extravagant parasite 
that has fastened itse:t on to mod- 
ern commerce and must be made 
the best of—like the tipping habit. 

The chances are the capable 
sales manager is a pretty good 
advertiser, in his own way, 
whether he knows it or not. When 
he equips his salésmen with a line 
of samples, he is advertising. 
When he writes a boost-message 
to his salesmen, he is advertising. 
When he tells his board of direc- 
tors what he is doing and wants 
to do, he is advertising. When 
he dictates a diplomatic letter to 
the customer with an outbreaking 
or a suspected grouch, he is ad- 
vertising. When he asks the ad- 
vertising manager why in Sam 
Hill he can’t get those catalogues 
along, he is advertising. And if 
any of the responsibility for the 
distribution of printed matter de- 
volves upon him, he is advertising, 
sure enough: for distribution in 
advertising, as in all commercial 
activity, is one of the big prob- 
lems. 

Likewise, much of his time, the 
advertising manager is_ selling 


goods. I am the nine hundredth 
man to say this, I know, but it 
seems timely. When he con- 


vinces the sales manager and the 
front office in general that a cer- 
tain method of argument is right, 
he is selling. When he addressed 
promotion talk to a certain part 
of the trade, he is selling. When 
he prepares printed matter and 
publicity to precede and follow the 
sales manager’s salesmen, he is 
selling. I don’t think of any ex- 
ceptions. Even the advertising 
manager whose sole duty is to 
promote municipal publicity under 
the auspices of a Board of Trade 
is working to the end of sales for 
his city—sales of real estate and 
of every commodity that changes 


INK. 


hands in the commercial life o 
community. 

The last division of the subj 

“Should the two departments ¢ 
combined under one head?”—is 0 
beautifully simple that it prope 
belongs in the card file alongs: 
of the classic “Why is a hen?” 

Imagine yourself responsible i 
a brief but authoritative answ 
to the question, “What is the ide. 
method of joining two pieces 
wood?” You won’t go ve 
deeply into the relative merits 
dowelling, mitering, dovetaili: 
nailing, screwing or gluing, un 
you ask some leading question 
You will need to know what t 
finished job is to be—chair, sh | 
house, violin or packing cas 
kinds of wood on hand and op- 
tainable; tools on hand and ob- 
tainable; limits of expense, limits 
of time—and is it an original or 
duplicate, and a yard and a half 
of other handy bits of information. 

The whole business depends 
upon “Ifs and Buts.” It is cer- 
tainly better to combine the two 
offices in one officer—if! It is of- 
ten better to delegate the duties 
of selling and advertising to two 
different individuals—but! 

You cannot eliminate the per- 
sonal equation. If you could you 
and I would be resting after a 
hard day with plough or spade. 
The sales department would be 
operated with sets of stops like a 
pipe organ, and the advertising 
department would be a slot ma- 
chine. 

You cannot discuss such a sub- 
ject until you know the general 
nature of the business, the extent 
of the business and the personnel 
of its organization; the state of 
the market, the conditions of com- 
petition, the policy of the house— 
and until you have reason to be- 
lieve that you are a good judge of 
men. 

I know more than one concern 
where one man holds both offices 
—and can’t keep busy. I know 
other and smaller concerns where 
two men hold the two offices and 
neither of them get much time 
for lunch. 

If one derrick must do the work 
of two derricks, that one derrick 
must be a big one. If two der- 
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riks are to be used in doing the 
. rk of one, they need not be so 
bis, but they must not collide. 

3ut there is such a thing as a 
derrick with one mast and two 
) oms—both swivelled on the 
ne center and hoisting from 
arate places, yet loading the 
s me freight. 

If the two offices be held by 
e person, and efficiently, you are 
rly sure to observe that he is 

enough to delegate some of 
2 responsibility in both lines of 
irk to assistants who are just as 
ich advertising managers or 
s les managers as if they held the 
tvles. The title of sales manager 
of advertising manager is not 
e measure of a man and his job, 
t the quality and amount of the 
tk he does. Either title by it- 
f means as little as that of 
neral in the army of Honduras. 
At sea the two watches work 
parate shifts except in stress of 
weather—when it’s “all hands and 
the cook.” In the conduct of 
siles and advertising I think the 

ain idea is to make a diagram 


uw 


s 
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a 
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of all the work that needs doing, 
and then concentrate more effort 
on fo.lowing every radiating line 
of energy to the outside end then 
to fussing too much about the 
point at which the lines diverge. 

‘Lhe ideal of executive organiza- 
tion can never be successfully de- 
fined for business in general. The 
personal equation is too big a fac- 
tor to be so easily cancelled, and 
will continue to be as long as in- 
itiative commands a price, as long 
as energy and originality are in 
the dictionary, as long as human 
nature must be considered in sell- 
ing as well as in buying, as long 
as one man can sell McPherson 
Brothers a bill of goods and 
another man gets hove outside the 
glass door (and reverses condi- 
tions with the very next cus- 
tomer), as long as one man will 
bite off more than he can chew 
and another man can chew twice 
as much as he can find to bite, as 
long as there remain all kinds of 
people in the world, as long as 
common sense is so extremely un- 
common, 
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GETTING UP CIRCULAR 
LETTERS THAT PAY. 


THE SUCCESS OF THE PERSONAL 


ay ” 





NOTE—TOO MUCH USE OF AND 
“ME”—SOME INTERESTING TESTS 
THE LONG PARAGRAPH MISTAKE. 


By Irving J. Thomas, 
Of the H. Black Co. (‘‘Wooltex’’), 
Cleveland, O. 


It is generally understood that 
to be successful a letter should 
carry the personal note, but many 
of the efforts that are made to do 
this are amusing, yes, and some 
must prove tragic. Let me quote 


just part of one letter. 
Dear Sir:— 

I am even more curious than before 
to know why I have had no reply to 
my letters. If you have purchased a 
from your local dealer—well 
and good. My letters have served their 
purpose and well, too, as know you 
will be satisfied, and that means sales 
to your friends. 

If you have not purchased one, won’t 
you please tell me why? There must 
be some reason—a good one, too. Prob- 
ably I have failed to fully convince 
you of what the really is—how 
much it will actually do. Candidly, I 
will have to admit that some of the 











things we claim for the are 
seemingly impossible—almost unbeliev- 
able—but stop a minute. Consider. 


Would we be doing the enormous busi- 
ness we are, would we be receiving 
hundreds of letters from enthusiastic 
users, some even going to the extent 
of thanking us for selling them a 
? Could we afford to write as we 
do if all we have had to say was not 
absolute fact? We _ wouldn’t dare, 
would we? Probably there is just some 
one little question in your mind. What 
is it? Won’t you ive us an oppor- 
tunity to answer it? 





* 

I most neniedie hope Pu og will 
answer me now and it would be grati- 
fying if you could tell me that you 
have bought a . You'll write 
me, won’t you—and now? 

While some writers still persist 
in opening with centurv-old ex- 
pressions, some go to the other 
extreme, apparently thinking they 
must make the sparks fly like an 
emery wheel. Here is a good 
illustration : 





TEXAS 

Texas the lone wn star—state 
of the union. 

Texas, certainly, the land of sunshine, 
happiness and prosperity. 

Texas—the home of King Cotton and 
the domain of vast wealth. 

Are you covering Texas? 

Probably your answer is yes— 

—but please remember that Texas is 
vastly different from other states in 
many ways— ce 


INK. 


I don’t know but what, bad 4s 
this style is, it is decidedly better 
than starting out with the « 
time-worn phrases. 

I have several other interesting 
samples. The first one, by 1 ie 
way, is printed, and it is filled in 
by typewriter. Had a special «¢{- 
fort been made to see that the 
“fill in” did.not match the bk 
of the letter, it couldn’t have be 
more successful. 

Dear Sir:— 

On June 27th I addressed a communi- 
cation to you announcing the openin 
of my new “Clothes a at 38 a 
40 Taylor Arcade, stating I would carr 
clothing that bears the “Distinctiv 
Marks” of ‘‘Exclusive Patterns.” 

Tf you have been’ one of the many 
that have bought from me last season, 
in my new location, you know how wel i 
I have carried out my promise. * 

Is it any wonder circular letters 
don’t pay? In this letter, the 
words “I,” “my” and “me” appear 
seventeen different times while 
“vou” and “your” appear nine 
times. 

You will notice how ineffect- 
ively reference was made in the 
letter I just cited to the previous 
communication. And here is an- 
other making similar reference. 
Of course it is an entirely differ- 
ent letter. Before presenting it | 
might explain that although this 
was the third letter of a series, 
and the others had brought very 
satisfactory returns, yet in the six 
months following, accounts were 
opened with approximately twenty 
per cent of their recipients. 

Dear Madam:— 

Several months ago we advised you 
that for your convenience we had en- 
tered your name on our books as a 
charge customer. 

As spring is now at hand and with it 
the need of new apparel of the most 
approved fashion, we believe you may 
wish to avail yourself of this arrange- 
ment, and thus avoid the usual annoy- 
ance and delay entailed in opening a 
charge account. 

In making your purchase, if you will 
simply instruct the saleswoman to charge 
to your account, prompt delivery will 
be made without any further formality. 


Here is different 


type: 
My Dear Sir:— 

When your grandmother and_ mine 
were girls it was customary to boil 
string in every pudding, then by chew 
ing the string one could tell just how 
well done the pudding really was. . 

Now you have seen one copy of 
and you have been kind enough 


an entirely 
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to compliment us by requesting that it 
be sent you regularly—from this we 
gather that you believe the pudding 
must be to your liking—well, we invite 
you to the feast. * * * 

When men will persist in writ- 
ing such letters, is it any wonder 
that circular letters are not read? 
Is it any wonder that circular let- 
ters don’t pay sometimes? Is it 
any wonder some people think 
circular letters are too long? 

To my mind, one of the prin- 
cipal faults of the average circu- 
lar letter is that it is too much 
like a printed advertisement. 
Many a man who writes excellent 
copy for printed ads seems in- 
capable of writing a good circular 


letter. They don’t seem to ap- 
preciate the difference between 
the two. 


The circular letter should al- 
ways carry a personal note. A 
printed ad may also have this, but 
not as effectively. It is in this 
element that the success of a let- 
ter lies. If it is missing. the 
probabilities are the letter will be 
a failure. 

You often see a letter in which 
an attempt has been made to 
strengthen it by running two or 
three lines in capitals. This is 
very unusual in a genuine per- 
sonal letter, so I believe that as 
a rule it is bad for a circular let- 
ter. Anything we do, no matter 
what it is, that makes our circu- 
lar letter different from our per- 
sonal letter is bad. 

I reproduce a letter which you 
will notice is set up with a cap- 
tion like an ordinary ad, lessening 
that personal interest. 
Gentlemen :— 

REDUCE YOUR SELLING COST 
TO 1% OF GROSS SALES, 

Suppose every year only two per 
thousand of the 9,000 jewelry readers 
of the are influenced by your 
ad to become your customers. hat 
makes eighteen new accounts per year; 
buying, say $20,000. The cost for these 
twelve announcements is only 3% of 
the sales. * * * 

It ought to be unnecessary to 
emphasize the importance of mak- 
ing positive statements in a letter 
rather than negative. Yet this 
mistake is fallen into so easily 
that it is a common one. I will 
quote just one paragraph of a let- 
ter illustrating this: 

You will not be disappointed if you 








buy a Knit Coat. They are 
without question the most practical and 
comfortable out-door garment you coul: 
possibly own. The “Notair” button- 
holes are alone worth the price of the 





garment. They are unbreakable an 
never fray out. Each Knit 
Coat is made from _ finest quality 


worsted yarn, knit to fit and hold its 
shape permanently. They outwear tw 
ordinary ‘‘sweaters,” and yet cost yor 
no more than one. 

Besides the use of negative 
statements, notice the exaggera- 
tion, “buttonholes are alone wort! 
the price of the garment.” 

Mr. Wiers, of the Larkin Soap 
Company, and some others advo 
cate, as you know, having the re- 
cipient’s name appear at the bot 
tom of a letter instead of in it 
usual place. This is all right in 
a personal letter when the recip- 
ient is expecting a reply, but th 
average consumer is not accus 
tomed to seeing letters of this na- 
ture, so for him it is different 
from a personal letter and, I be- 
lieve, weakens the circular letter 
Pope, in his essay on criticism, 
says: “Be not the first by whom 
the new is tried, nor yet the last 
to lay the old aside.” This is a 
pretty good rule-for us to follow 
in our circular letters as well as 
in our dress. 

It surely ought to be wholly un- 
necessary to emphasize the im- 
portance of answering inquiries 
promptly, yet it seems to be, 
nevertheless. A few weeks ago 
I wrote to ten national advertis- 
ers for catalogues, etc. In each 
case the reply could have been re- 
ceived within two days. 

Two required 

One required 

One required 


working days. 
working days. 
i working days. 
Two required working days. 
One required working days. 
One required 15 working days. 
One required 17 working days. 
One still waiting! 


To those national advertisers 
who promptly notify the local 
agent of al] inquiries received let 
me say: get the catalogue or 
booklet or other information for 
which the consumer asks to him 
before the local agent has a 
chance to pester the life out of 
your possible customer. 

A friend of mine recently wrote 
for a prospectus of ——. Instead 
of receiving the prospectus by re- 
turn mail, as she expected to, she 
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ad a call bright and early from 

book agent who wanted to sell 
er this set of books. Of course 

e wasn’t successful and the prob- 
bilities are now that he won't be. 

Judging by the replies | re- 
eived to requests for catalogues, 
te., there seems to be a decided 
ivergence of opinion as to the 
dvisability of having a letter ac- 
ompanying each booklet. 

While some will disagree with 
ne, yet I do believe it advisable 
o send a letter—not merely a let- 
er of transmittal, but make it 

erve some definite purpose, spec- 
fy some special point regarding 
he product, or call particular at- 
ention to some page or item in 
he book which is especially im- 
sortant, or liable to be overlooked. 

Those of you who try to get a 
‘esponse from the consumer to 
vhom you sent catalogues, etc., 
vill be interested in learning that 
ome time ago we sent a quantity 
f style books, and enclosed with 
ome a return post-card without 
postage, and with others a stamped 
ostal card. The stamped card 
‘rought five times the returns of 
the unstamped card. On another 
‘est of this kind, our stamped 
‘ards showed a percentage of 
‘ver twenty-one times as large as 
the unstamped cards. 

The question of punctuating 
and paragraphing is exceedingly 
important. The majority of peo- 
ple to whom we send our letters 
are not especially anxious to read 
advertising letters, so we must 
make them seem as easy to read 
as possible. 

It not only looks harder, but is 
harder, to read a letter with long 

sentences and paragraphs of twelve 
and fifteen lines than one with 
short sentences and short para- 
graphs, say of three to five lines. 

Lest anyone think that these 
letters I have cited are horrible 
and rare examples of poor circu- 
lar letters, let me say that with 
the exception of the automobile 
letter, the one to the railroad 
presidents and the one soliciting 
charge accounts, they are all let- 
ters that came to my notice within 
the last few weeks and seem to 
fairly represent over one-half the 
‘ircular letters I receive. 








Send your business mes- 
sage into 140,000 homes 
in interior New York, 
New England and adja- 
cent states by a tried, 
tested, proven and ac- 
cepted friend of the 
family. 





for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury has occupied that very 
position. Helpful, entertain- 
ing, instructive, it has a firm- 
er grip than ever before in 
its history. 

Don’t you know someone 
from the York State or New 
England towns or villages? 

Ask them about the Satur- 
DAY GLOBE. 

Thrifty folks with the 
money and the inclination to 
buy. Do ycu sell to them, 
or is it some of your competi- 
tors? 

Are you “covering” that 
territory or just making your- 
self think you are? 

THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY, 


Advertising Representatives 


Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 


Bldg., pgnicage Chemical 
g., St. Louis. 
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NEW ENGLAND MANUFACTURERS 
AND 
NEW ENGLAND ADVERTISING AGENT 5 





“NEW ENGLAND QUALITY” A SLOGAN OF 
VALUE TO BOTH—HOW ONE BOSTON AGENT 
VIEWS INDUSTRIAL SITUATION IN HIS SEc. 


TION. 


The new slogan for New Eng- 
land business, officially O.K.’d by 
the Pilgrim Publicity Association, 
is "New England Quality.” 

New Englanders have the tech- 
nical skill, the equipment and the 
capital that, combined with estab- 
lished prestige, give goods manu- 





factured in this section an advan- 
tage over those made elsewhere. 
The New 
woven into the 
products, has made them standard 


England “conscience,” 
fabric of these 
in quality from coast to coast. As 
“We 
don’t have to prove it—we admit 


9 


it! 
At a 


Sam Bernard might say: 


luncheon that I attended 
recently, the speaker, who had 
just finished a 17,000-mile trip, 
covering substantially every part 
of the country, said, “I went into 
a Salt Lake City store to buy a 
pair of shoes. I was offered goods 
made in St. Louis. I asked if the 
dealer carried a Brockton shoe, 
and he produced a Regal. 

“*Aren’t these better than the 
St. Louis goods?’ I asked. He 
said, ‘Yes, but our peonle don’t 
know it, so they don’t call for the 
eastern shoes so much.’” 


I had a letter from a big c 
city only this week—the writ 
said, “This is a beautiful city—-it 
is growing—they have orcharis 
and fisheries and timber lands and 
mines—but no manufactures.” 

But the West and South are 
getting manufactures—they are 
straining every nerve to increase 
them—they have indomitabie per- 
severance and limitless enterprise. 
The day their 





They will succeed. 


success is realized will be the day 


the New England manufacturer 
realizes that Opportunity has 
worn the skin off her knuckles at 
his door and gone away sorrow- 








ing. 


Today an occasional New Eng- 
land manufacturer is putting a 
lighted candle in his window as a 
signal that Opportunity need not 
stand on his door step and shiver 
unheeded. Where there is one 
such manufacturer there ought to 
be ten—or a score. 


Now if the “New England 
Quality” slogan belongs to any- 
one, it is as much the property 
and the asset of the legitimate 
advertising agent in New Eng- 
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s of the maker of merchan- 
The same New England 
ence that safeguards the in- 
v of the goods can be applied 
problems of marketing and 
1s 
ay “legitimate” agent — by 
mean the agent who works 
nd for his client—not to see 
nuch money he can spend 
w much merchandise he can 
The agency business has 
away from the “brokerage” 


I s ggest to every manufacturer 
in New England who considers 
himself entitled by the merit of his 
goods to the use of the “New Eng- 
land Quality” slogan, that he place 
himself in touch with some New 
England advertising agent — some 
man who is in the atmosphere of 
New England and whose loyalty 
and sympathetic grasp of conditions 
just as they are today will enable 
him to serve the manufacturer ef- 
ficiently. 





Let him (the manufacturer) 
give this agent reasonable scope 
and a fair chance to demonstrate 
his willingness and ability to 
develop and conserve the possi- 
bilities of a market among 1©0,- 
000,000 people of high average in- 
telligence—the American consum- 
ing public. And let the agent be 
paid as liberally as his services 
deserve, 





For 25 years I have kept my 
finger on the pulse oi New Eng- 
jand industry. I have surrounded 
myself with a group of earnest 
and sensible men who work as a 
“team” —one friendly 
said, “The atmosphere in the 
Humphrey office is more agree- 
able than that of any other agency 
Incidentally, we 
have made some notable advertis- 


solicitor 


I was ever in.” 


ing sticcesses. 

I can conceive of no more 
worthy service that I can do New 
England than to offer its manu- 
facturers the time and attention 
of an organization built up through 
25 years of constant endeavur to 
produce in advertising and its al- 
lied activities “goods” of “New 
England Quality.” 


Henry B. HuMpHREY, 
President. 


H. B. HUMPHREY CO. 


Manufacturers’ Service Agency 


44 FEDERAL STREET =: :: : 


BOSTON 
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RUILDING ADS WITH AN 

EYE TO POSITION 
STRATEGY. 





SOMETHING ABOUT MAKING “LAY- 
OUTS” THAT DOMINATE MORE 
SPACE THAN THE AD TAKES— 
WHY DIOXOGEN TOOK A STRIP— 
THREE-QUARTER PAGES “JUST AS 
GOOD” AS FULI. PAGES. 





By S. C. Lambert. 

A logical consequence of the 
advertiser’s desire to achieve “pre- 
ferred position” for his copy is 
his more subtle endeavor, evi- 
dent to the eyes of the careful ob- 
server, to get the advantage of 
more space than that which he 
actually occupies. More than one 
advertiser has of late schemed 
layouts of less than a page that 
cleverly laid all of that page un- 
der tribute to cater to the read- 
er’s attention. 

While pages of the large-size 
weeklies lend themselves most 
easily to such designs, the stand- 
ard magazines are not exempt 
from the layout man’s attention- 
dominating plans. At one time 
not long since it became quite a 
fashion for an advertiser to con- 
tract for three-quarters of a page, 
across, in the “standards,” pbeliev- 
ing that the publisher would place 
the ad at the top of the page, out 
of courtesy to a heavy patron. 
Usually this actually happened, 
with the result that the three- 
quarters top ad had practically the 
value of a fuli-page ad. The copy 
below was thus overwhelmed and 
put completely in the shade by 
the big fellow above. 

The publishers were sure finally 
to match this offensive prema 
of the advertiser with some de- 
fensive tactics of their own. As 
a matter of fact, they took to 
putting these two-thirds of a page 
ads at the bottom, giving the 
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erstwhile submerged quarter th 
dominating place at the top. 
Although checkmated, th 
game was altogether too fascinat 
ing to the advertiser to stop. H 
fell to scheming again. His pro! 
lem was to stay the frustratin 
hand of the publisher. So |} 
planned another ad of three-qua 
ters-page space, but in a way tha 
would not permit of shovin 





GETTING THE ATTENTION VALUE OF FULL 
PAGE BY USE OF TWO COLUMNS, 


about. He took the whole page, 
with the exception of the lower 
right-hand quarter, or the lower 
left-hand quarter. Thus he was 
paying the same rate as for the 
old straightaway three-quarters, 
but he assured himself of the 
dominating position. His ad, as 
thus laid out, was not transfer- 
able to any other position on the 
page, and, whatever the ad put 
into the vacant quarter, his copy 
was certain to dominate it and to 
have the effect of practically a 
full page. Advertisements of the 








STRIP TYPE’ COPY ACROSS PAGE IN NEWSPAPERS, 
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“ational Lead Company, designed 
this way, will appear in some 
the standard size monthlies; 
ginning with March. 

It is sometimes evident that an 
vertiser regulates his layout, 
ving in mind that he has, 
riathematically, so many chances 
be given a preferred position, 
thout having to pay extra. 
ioxogen copy has frequently 
ken the shape of a strip across 
standard page, cccupying a totai 
one-quarter page. In view of 
e necessities of make-up, it has 
out even chances of being 
iced at the top or the bottom. 
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ANOTHER SCHEME OF PAGE DOMINATION. 


1 either event, the “strip” shape 


has distinguished the ad. As it 


‘tually happened, the Dioxogen 
d was practically never buried 
n the middle and, of course, it 
ould never be put into an inside 
olumn, which might have hap- 


pened had it been of the regula- 
tion quarter-page shape. 
is seen that there may have been 


Thus it 


1any things in the philosophies of 


the Horatios of advertising of 


vhich they had never dreamed, 


hut that they are now coming to 


iream rapidly and to realize their 
lreams as the fine art of buying 


advertising develops. 


But it is more cheering to the 


scheming advertiser to leave the 
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Buyers 


The circulation 
of the 
Woman's 
Home 
Companion 
comprises the 
business 
managers and 
purchasing 
agents of 
homes. 
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comparatively sterile field of the 
standard size page and to plant 
his fancies in the fields of the 
larger paged weeklies. The pub- 
lishers have an accommodating 
habit of running a column or two 
of text through the back pages, 
flanking this reading matter with 
ads. Supposirg that an advertiser 
arranges to fill these flanking posi- 
tions, what can he not do? The 
publisher puts no bar to his cli- 
ent’s taking all the advantage of 
the laws of attention he wants 














THREE-QUARTER MAGAZINE PAGE—STYLE 
SHORTLY TO BE USED ALSO BY 
NATIONAL LEAD CO, 


to or is able to. Some copy, 
fianking reading in the middle, 
has been so co-ordinated that 1t 
completely dominated the reading. 
The reader, his attention having 
been deftly stimulated with a de- 
sign that includes both ads, im- 
mediately proceeds to fill out the 
whole page, or even more, witn 
mental pictures illustrating the 
advertising argument. It will be 
noticed that the Crossett shoe ad- 
vertisement, reproduced herewith, 
takes advantage of not only the 
whole page, but a considerable 
territory in the thin air above it. 
It may well be left to the hair- 
splitting arguments of the sophists 
to decide the ethics of this kind 
of advertising. It is certain that 


INK. 


the publishers are not particular! 
enthusiastic at seeing their pag 
turned into psychological labor: 
tories, but all objections that m: 
be urged against the practice a: 
so unsubstantial as to be prac- 
tically negligible. It seems to 
sufficient that so stern a guardian 
of his pages as Cyrus Curtis does 
not bar these attempts. 

The experimenters have not yet 
been able to do much with the 
newspapers. The position of the 
reading columns changes from day 
to day, and the ads with the: 
A newspaper publisher is apt to 
take the view that the time neces- 
sary in arder to give certain ads 
desirable positions, with refer 
ence to reading matter in several 
detailed respects, is too valuab! e 
to be spent in that way. An 
agency man in New York has con- 
ceived a layout which he is hop- 
ing will be acceptable to some 
newspaper publishers. The layout 
has. been refused by all news- 
papers so far, but he is hoping 
that he can yet run the ad ac- 
cording to the necessary condi 
tions in the smaller dailies. 

His copy, as will be seen from 
his diagram reproduced here, 
calls for four columns. The ad- 
vertisement rises like a pair of 
stairs toward the right. His plan 
is to have reading matter run 
down even with the “stairs,” 
leaving pure white squares in an 
ascending column as shown. He 
would be willing to pay for every- 
thing between the ad and the 
dotted line, as well as a preferred 
rate for the ad itself. 

cchiltt cise ae 


Iowa should spend a million for pub- 
licity, in the opinion of W. M. Ward, 
of the Newton Herald. In a recent 
editorial, inspired by a visit of a party 
of Des Moines admen in Newton, Mr. 
Ward writes that the state should spend 
$100,000 a year for ten years in the 
cause of state boosting. e advocates 
the campaign of the Des Moines ad- 
men for a state publicity bureau and 
urges a liberal appropriation from the 
legislature to advertise Iowa. 





Dr. Fletcher T. Riley was fined $25 
and the costs in municipal court at 
Milwaukee, December 31st, by Judge 
August C. Backus, after the physician 
had been convicted of publishing an ad- 
vertisement in the eatin prints alleged 
to have contained objectionable matter. 
The costs in the case amounted to more 
than $100. 
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LITTLE TALKS WITH WISE ADVERTISERS 


NUMBER FIFTEEN 


Another reason why the textile manufac- 
turers of the United States pay subscriptions 
to the American Wool and Cotton Reporter 
for all of their heads of departments, is 
indicated by the invitation which we are 
now issuing exclusively to Master Mechan- 
ics of Textile Mills to enter the following 
contest for prize essays in the Power and 
Repair Department of the American Wool 
and Cotton Reporter, viz.: 

For the best article describing the writer’s 
greatest success in meeting problems in 
power and repair department—One Hun- 
dred Dollars. 

For the second-best article, Fifty Dollars. 

For the third-best article, Thirty Dollars. 

For the fourth-best article, Twenty 
Dollars. 


It may be the putting in of a drive, the transmission of 
power or the making of a repair, and cover all sorts of 
expedients resorted to in a textile plant to keep the speed 
running in the mill in general, each department and every 
machine in particular. 

One of the essentials which will determine the award of 
the prizes will be the resourcefulness of the writer in 
meeting the problem cited. Similar prizes are offered by 
us from time to time in every department of textile manu- 
facture and the prizes are awarded by a committee of the 
leading manufacturers of the United States. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter 
FRANK P. BENNETT & CO., Inc., Publishers 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON 











































and his advice is followed. 







the medical profession. 


American Journal of Clinical 
Medicine, Chicago, Ill, 


American Journal of Surgery, 
New York, N. Y. 


American Medicine, 
New York, N. Y. 


























ing any one or all of the above. 
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“THE BIG SIX” 


The physician is the family adviser. His opinions are sought 
Securing his attention and pat- 
ronage for a meritorious food, soap, toilet preparation, sani- 
tary appliance, etc., invariably means, therefore, securing the 


Therapeutic Gazette, 


The Interstate Medical Journal, 


Intensive 
_Adver- 


tising 


is the advertis- 
ing of the 
hour. In no 
way is it bet- 
ter accom- 
plished than 
by 


Culti- 
vating 
the 
Doctor 


through the 
use of adver- 
tising space 
in the high- 
class medical 
publications he 
reads and re- 
spects. 


patronage of the families who look to him for guidance. 

The journals below are leaders in the medical journal field. 
Their combined circulation enables the advertiser to reach 
well over 100,000 physicians in active practice—the cream of 
Their rates are reasonable, but most 
important of all, they produce results. 


Louis, Mo. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Medical Council, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Suggestive information and rates will be furnished by writ- 
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‘HE FORWARD MOVEMENT 
IN HOTEL ADVER- 
TISING. 





ISPLAY ADVERTISING GROWING, 
PRESS AGENT EFFORT PETERING 
OUT—OPENING ADS FOR TWO BIG 
NEW NEW YORK HOTELS—HOTEL 
LA SALLE, CHICAGO, GOING INTO 
NATIONAL MAGAZINES—THE RE- 
LATION OF HOTEL ADVERTISING TO 
BOOSTER MOVEMENTS, 
By D. E. Beebe. 

When Hotel La Salle, Chicago, 
started on its career a year or so 
igo with some unusually clean- 
ut display advertising, it dis- 
‘losed some possibilities in the 
sadly uncultivated field of hotel 
idvertising apparently unappre- 
ciated up to that time. 

Yet the process of regeneration 
has been slowly going on. A de- 
termined stand taken by the bet- 
ter class of newspapers and asso- 
‘ations has pretty well broken 
the back of the old system of em- 
ploying press agents to. steal 
space for highly ingenious stories 
iaving the hotels as their setting. 

A sort of undefined code of 
ethics, which looked upon the 
cold-blooded purchase of news- 
paper space to bid for hotel pat- 
ronage as just a bit undignified 
and a trifle in bad taste, was dis- 
nelled when the English hotels be- 
gan, not so long ago, to use space 
in American dailies. It was not 
for the American “mine hosts” to 
cuestion the good taste of houses 
like Hotel Cecil or the Carlton, 
of Londen. Moreover, a growing 
and insistent need for some 
means of keeping their houses full 
in the lean periods became ap- 
parent to the managements of 
many a house that never thought 
of advertising before. 

If the gentlemanly press agent 
of the St. Regis Hotel hadn’t 
succeeded so well in fixing in the 
common mind the idea that his 
hotel was the. most lavishly fur- 
nished and the most exrpensiv 
hotel in the world, the manage- 
ment wouldn't have been obliged 
to run week after week at half 
capacity and they would not be 
taking such pains to-day to cor- 


rect the injurious impression in 
all their advertising by the state- 
ment that the prices for the St. 
Regis splendor of equipment are 
no more than for any other first- 
class hotel. 

If the tide has set quite dis- 
tinctly toward the systematic use 
of display advertising to supple- 
ment all the other ways peculiar 
to a hotel, it is painful to re- 
late that much of it is taken on 
the “exchange” basis, one of the 
worst forms of acvertising graft 
extant. 





A LEADER IN MODERN USE OF MAGAZINES 
FOR HOTEL AD. 

A publication is hungry, indeed, 
ior advertising that will becomea 
partv to the usual barter of this 
kind. The quality (?) of enter- 
tainment usually afforded the 
publisher by the hotel, months 
after he has printed the adver- 
tisement, is frequently revenged 
with the least favored positicns 
for the ad, and thus the retrcgres- 
sive nature of the exchange deal 
as a permanent policy shines 
forth in all its sorry ineffective- 
ness. The advertiser takes no 
pains with copy, and gradually 
comes to believe advertising is 
all a non-productive graft game. 

Reputable papers know better 
than any one can tell them the 
evils of the exchange system; 
and just as they are gradually 
eliminating the press agent, many 
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are also shaking off hotel ex- 
change. 
Hotels must advertise — they 


begin to see that now, and the 
tendency is toward the kind that 
has been the mainstay of other 
lines of business. ‘The question 
of effective advertising comes 
home with particular force to the 
houses in cities like New York, 
a city of hotels. Two brand-new 
ones announced the opening of 
their doors through good-sized 
spreads of display advertising 1n 
the daily papers during the past 
month—the new Rector’s and the 
Ritz-Carlton, the newest addition 
to the English and continental 
Ritz-Carlton group. 

The ads themselves were un- 
usually effective. They were digz- 
nified, well planned and well ex- 
ecuted, in perfect keeping with 
the character of the houses and 
their managements. Excellent as 
were the ads themselves, however, 
the policy which prompted them 
was only half baked. It seemed 
to look upon them as a mere 
necessary evil to be abandoned as 
far as any systematic repetition of 
the same kind of effort was con- 
cerned, just as soon as the fact 
of the cpening had been firmly 
impressed upon people’s minds. 

No doubt the local name and 
fame of Rector’s is- sufficient to 
fill the cafés and lower parts of 
the house to overflowing and 
keep them filied; but there are 
now two hundred and fifty rooms 
to be filled and kept filled as 
well. Despite the generous free 
notices given these hotels, com- 
paratively few people realize dis- 
tinctly that Rector’s is now a ho- 
tel as well as a restaurant. The 
judicious purchase of advertising 
space in ‘papers throughout the 
country in a systematic way 
would be the way to accomplish 
the fixing of that idea. 

The management of the Ritz- 
Carlton spoils a good beginning 
in much the same short-sighted 
way. It brings with it all the 
tradition of Old-World usage. The 
satisfied guest, his comfort well 
looked after, is its best advertise- 
ment, perhaps, if more people 
were made to know that the house 
specialized in satisfied guests. 


INK. 


Much of its patronage, it is ex- 
pected, will come from those who 
have been guests at its English 
and continental houses. 

The beginning of operations for 
the largest hotel ever built in 
New York, at Greeley square, 
makes the competitive situation 
all the more ripe for good dis- 
play advertising. 

judicious advertising cam- 
paign for any of a hundred of the 
smaller and less well-known New 
York hotels would be the best 
kind of an insurance against the 
bare spots that come now and 
then even in the hotel business, 
and which the opening of new 
hotels like those mentioned does 
not particularly relieve. 

The Hotel La Salle, Chicago, 
has taken the leadership in a still 
further step in hotel advertising 
—the use of the national maga- 
zines. 

Every one in the country gets 
to New York at least once in a 
lifetime. A great deal more of 
the patronage from the hundred 
thousand transients who come into 
New York every day might be 
turned to the profit of the hotels 
through advertising. A _ certain 
lotel on Broadway and well in 
the theatre district has found its 
salvation from threatened bank- 
ruptcy in advertising. It is 
known as the rallying place for 
college men in the East by col- 
legians all through the West. A 
good part of this impression was 
created through advertising and 
effectively supplemented by time- 
ly circular letters addressed sev- 
eral times a year to the various 
athletic teams which might by any 
chance be visiting New York. 

A well-planned series of ad- 
vertisements making seasonable 
appeals to those who attend auto- 
mobile or horse shows have borne 
good fruit. 

What is true of the possibilities 
from advertising for New York 
hotels is no less true of hotels 
everywhere else in the country. 
If places like Niagara Falls, At- 
lantic City, Pinehurst, Palm 
Beach, New Orleans, Los Angeles 
and Colorado Springs have spe- 
cial attractions to offer to tour- 
ists or to bridal parties or to 
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text and advertising pages. It is subscribed 
to and read by mill officials, managers, su- 
perintendents and foremen, who are respon- 
sible for the quantity and quality of the 
mill’s output—who spend $200,000,000 an- 
nually to increase it. These are the men 
whom the seller of machinery, mill 
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a” Covers equipment and supplies needs to reach, and 
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1to- That is why it carries the most advertis- 


ing in these lines; why nearly one-half its 
advertisers concentrate their entire appro- 
priation for advertising to the mills in its 
pages and get results. 
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health seekers, the hotels there New York, for a good many 
might do more for themselves years, died suddenly. In_ his 
and the resorts than they do to death the hotel lost one of its 
impress ‘that fact. Heretofore chief holds upon hundreds of old- 


there seems to have been a race 


simply to see who could issue 
the most exnensive and _ super- 
esthetic booklet (with the least 


real information inside usually !). 

What better way of keeping a 
hotel’s name and fame before its 
patrons than that used by Fred. 
W. Bowes, who used to be an ad- 
vertising man but now manages 
The Birchdale, North West Arm, 
Halifax, Canada? His monthly 
house organ called the North 
West Arm goes regularly, winter 
end summer, to an always increas- 
ing list of names, given him by 
guests, of people, every one of 
whom are prospective guests. It 
is brimming with news of sports 
and social doings at a justly pop- 
ular resort, not restricted in any 
way to his own house, and pre- 
sented in a form to attract any- 
one. 

What part are the hotels playing 
in the booster campaigns of cities 
like St. Louis, Detroit, Mil- 
waukee, Kansas City, and Cleve- 


land? Being among the first to 
benefit from such movements, 


there are a great many things to 
be said in advertising cities of 
this class, which rightfully fall to 
the share of the hotels to handle. 

The stranger within a city’s 
gates unconsciously has his opin- 
ion of it colored from the treat- 
ment he receives at its hotels. 
How could a hotel do better work 
for itself and for the home city 
than by systematically attracting 
to it a larger percentage of im- 
pressionable strangers who will 
appreciate good treatment and tell 
others? Therz are some cities of 
prominence in this country whose 
hotels are prejudicing people 
against the city faster than any 
boost campaign could ‘counteract. 

Hotels have always advertised, 
but too much through the person- 
ality of the men who ran them, 
without any attempt to extend the 
power of that personality through 
the power of the printed word. 
A year or so ago, a man who had 
been clerk and later manager of 
the old Astor House, downtown in 


timers, who for years never 
thought of going anywhere else 
when they were in the city. He 
knew them each by name, and his 
welcome after years of absence 
ineant something to them in a 
city of vast changes. 

That man’s personality domi- 
nated the whole place. It was a 
valuable asset to the house, but 
no more so than the prestige that 
could be built up» around such a 
man through advertising, and not 
nearly so enduring. 
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RITZ-CARLTON 
HOTEL 


Madison Avenue and Forty-sixth Street 


NEW YORK 


Dwecnon and M. 


= 


EXCELSIOR 9, Rene. the EXCE 
pap tp ead ROYAL m Evan les Bara: and the PLAZA 
HOTEL SCHENLEY, Pimburgh after 


Fetruary Im 1911; CARLTON MOTEL, Monreal 1812 
@ The special feature of the hove! wil be the perfecuon of service 
pon a moder: 
CARLTON cher theatee mappers «ll he 
resturant ot $2.00 per plate. 
GRILL ROOM 
With « la carte service day and evening 
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NEAT NEWSPAPER AD. 


Hotel keepers haven’t taken ad- 
vertising seriously. They have 
watched it turn loss into profit 
for every other kind of a busi- 
ness enterprise but have failed to 
apply it to their own problems 
in any but the crudest ways. The 
men who succeed in the hotel 
business during the next decade 
will be the men who use adver- 
tising consistently and carefully. 

As a sidelight on the press agent 
end of hotel “advertising,” which 
kas been the only sort used by 
hundreds of hostelries, the fol- 
lowing bulletin from the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, sent out last week, is sig- 
nificant : 

Putnam Drew, who styles himself 
Publicity Manager of the Correspond- 
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Institute of America, Scranton, 
_ the officers of which we believe 
ave been arrested recently for 
idulent use of the mails, -is sendin 
rs to hotel proprietors in regar 
scheme which he has evolved for 
ring a vast amount of magazine 
newspaper publicity at practically 
expense. Mr. Drew quite candidly 
edes that he is eminently qualified 
indertake this work and alludes 
estly to some of the “stunts” he 
pulled off in hotel publicity during 
past years. He remarks that it is 
sus that he cannot go into details 
print, but that if any hotel pro- 
or is in the market for “wise 
icity stunts,” he will be glad to 
iss the matter in strict confidence. 
[embers are warned to be on the 
h for any copy from Mr. Drew 
are urged either to forward it to 
r throw it in the waste basket. 
—_—_—_~+0 
RTHER PARCELS 
TATORS. 
yngressman Sulzer (sponsor for the 
ise Parcels Post bill) made _ this 
resting prophecy at a meeting of 
Postal Progress League held in 
per Union, New York, December 
“Lincoln did not have as large 
audience as I have to-night, for 
e freeing was no more a popular 
se than that which I am advocating, 
four years later there were no 
es in this country, and I tell you 
parcels post will come sooner 
people dream, for all the doubting 
mases. 
le said that only the six big express 
panies prevented = an immediat e 
tion of the parcels post, that it is 
hardest thing in the world for Con- 
ss to pass a good bill for the people, 
the easiest thing in the world to 
s a bad one. He “aie the narne of 
ngressman Weeks as the chairman of 
committee on post- offices and post- 
Is, which now holds the parcels post 
designed to give national relief. 
> va Beach, editor of the 
itiic American, and president of 
league, presided. 
Ames Cowles, secretary and 
the league, gave a very 
on the ‘need of improve- 
Leonora 0’ Reilly, vice- 
ident of the Woman’s Trade Union 
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League, also spoke. 





The house number of the parcels post 
is 26,581, and it was the sentiment 
many at the meeting that the mem- 

hould write to Chairman Weeks 
reported at this ses- 
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Selling 
Incubators? 


Thousands 
of 


our 


Chicken Raisers 
need Them 


An advertiser of a poultry rais- 
ing system wrote us: “In a list 
of 680 publications used, the 
Christian Herald is among the 
first five result producers.” 

The Christian Herald is dis- 
tributed through over 39,000 post- 
offices. 

Through these 39,000 _ post- 
offices the Christian Herald 
reaches over 335,000 homes of the 
most intelligent and substantial 
citizens in their respective com- 
munities. 

Eighty per cent of the Christian 
Herald’s circulation is in cities 
and towns of less than 25,000. 

Are you advertising to chicken 
raisers and prospective chicken 
raisers? 

If so, don’t put off investigating 
the unusual responsiveness of 
Christian Herald readers to ad- 
vertising in the Christian Herald 

May we send you other testi- 
monials from advertisers of incu- 
bators? 

Postpone investigation and you 
postpone profit 


H. R. REED 
Advertising Manager 
New York City 
©. McG. Howard Charles Dorr 


Marquette Bldg 6 Beacon St 
Chicago Boston 


| Christian Herald 
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Which Do You Want? 


“No magazine can serve two Masters.” It cannot be edited 
to grip equally both Rural and City-dwelling women. 

“The smaller the town the smaller the per cent per capita of 
Metropolitan-edited Magazines subscribed for,” is axiomatic. 

“Woman’s World” is not edited for the flat-dweller—with 
“built in” stove, ice-box, light, heat and water supply. 

“Departments” edited so as to be of vital interest to women 
in rural districts, carry no appeal to city women with telephone 
at elbow, drug store next door, and scores of physicians within 
instant communication. 

That is one reason—and one is enough—why magazines 
edited for Metropolitan circulation lose their proportion of 
subscribers so rapidly as the “small town” field is approached. 

There is nothing needed to prove more conclusively the fit- 
ness of a medium for circulation when it is known that the 
“Woman’s World” has 95 per cent of its 2,100,000 circulation 
in exactly the same field. 

“Woman’s World” is a Class Magazine with the largest cir- 
culation of all the Women’s Magazines—and that class is 
Women in towns of 25,000 and less. 

Its editorials and “Departments” are for them and to them 
alone. It follows its class state by state—greatest circulation 
where is greatest rural population. 


The two circulations next largest to the Woman’s 
World claim 1,304,000 circulation between them 
where there are 27,000,000 people, and only 1,736,000 
circulation between them where are 65,000,000 
people. 

If they were as fit for country circulation as they 
are for town circulation, they ought to have 
3,250,000 circulation where the 65,000,000 people live. 

March issue closes January 31st. 


Rate card, circulation statement, and any desired informa- 
tion can be obtained by addressing 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


THOMAS BALMER, Advertising er 


I. A. LESHER, A. J. WELLS, 
Advertising Manage Eastern Advertising Mer. 
Kesner Building, a Ill. Fifth Avenue Building, New York City. 
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Making Good Our Promises 


Editorially speaking, there will be nothing too good, and if 
costly nothing too costly, for ““Woman’s World” to give its 
readers. 


“Woman’s World” has a paid-in-advance subscription circu- 
lation of 2,100,000; hence Editorial cost per subscription is dis- 
tributed over the largest subscription circulation in the world, 


It is not sold on news-stands—there are no. “returns.” 


” 


“Editorially speaking,” we are planning for our March issue 
stories and articles by such writers as Gouverneur Morris, 
Judge Julian W. Mack, Maude Radford Warren, John Mc- 
Govern, Mabel Harriet Urner, Berton Braley, Mrs. Allen, Wil- 
liam Johnston, and—of course—editorials by Mr. Herbert 
Kaufman. 

The names alone are sufficient guaranty of quality to any 
reader of magazines. 

Now a glance at the “Departments” and helpful articles 
written for our field. Nothing on “How to make a divan from 
an old flour barrel, or a parlor set out of nail kegs” but— 
“The Mother’s Columns.” (Practical information on care 
the Baby.) j ; 

“Health and Sanitation.” (First lessons on Nursing.) 
“The Woman Who Works.” 

“The Housewife’s Department.” (Kitchen and Laundry.) 
“The Backyard Farm.” (This issue covers Poultry.) 
“Remaking an Ugly House.” (Practical, suitable.) 

“Dr. Lowry’s Talk.” (One of a series.) 

“Beauty.” (What makes a bad skin and what cures it.) 
“The Juvenile Page.” (There are children in the country.) 
“Man’s World.” (An exclusive “Woman’s World” feature— 
as yet). 

“Woman’s World” has a field. It is pre-eminent in that 
field. Your message could not be better placed to reach the 
“Rural Buyer.” More, it could not be placed as well. 

The last census shows a population of 92,000,000 
in the United States—27,000,000 in cities over 
25,000, and 65,000,000 in towns of 25,000 and less— 
414 persons are estimated to the home, this gives 
14,444,444 rural homes;—g5 per cent of our circula- 
tion, almost 2,000,000 subscribers, goes into these 
homes, which means “Woman’s World” enters one 
home in every seven in this field. 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


THOMAS BALMER, Advertising Director 


oe 
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A. LES HER, A. J. WELLS, 
i 1g Manager, Eastern Advertising Mgr. 
Ra Building, Ct icago, It. Fifth Avenue Building, New York City. 
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How much longer will the 
American Manufacturer 
ignore the Consumers of 
Foreign Descent? 


Here are Fourteen Million Americans— 
and all that the average manufacturer knows 
about them is the old parrot-cry that “the 
foreigner’s earning capacity and standard of 
living are low.” 

Now look at these facts: 

Chicago has 77 per cent of foreign- 
speaking population—and pays average 
wages 18 per cent higher than the average 
wage for the entire United States. 

New York City also has 77 per cent. 
The average wage is 12 per cent higher than 
the national average. 

Baltimore is an “American” city—only 
38 per cent of foreign speaking population. 
The wage drops 18 per cent below the 
national average. 

If you are not selling to these Fourteen 
Million active producers and eager buyers, 
it will pay you to address— 











LOUIS N. HAMMERLING 


President 


American Association of Foreign-Language Newspapers 
703-5 World Building, New York 


(The American Association is an alliance of 430 foreign-language news- 
papers printed and circulated in the United States and Canada, which offers 
= = facilities of an up-to-date advertising agency for the foreign-language 

ield. 
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IODERN METHODS OF 
OPENING NEW TER- 
RITORY. 


HE NEW IDEA OF GETTING INTO 
NEW TERRITORY THROUGH DIRECT 
CONTACT WITH CONSUMERS — 
TAKING CUSTOMERS TO DEALERS 
ON A SILVER PLATTER—A SPECIAL 
“WEDGE” EFFORT. 


By C. W. Hurd. 

When the vacuum cleaner was 
put upon the market several 
ears ago, a leading manufacturer 
solved the first of his merchan- 
lising problemis by methods which 
ire characteristic of most modern 
business. His first move was to 
get the best sales manager obtain- 
able. The selling campaign then 
inaugurated had for its prime ob- 
ject the securing of reliable deal- 
ers in each town to handle the me- 
dium-priced, hand-operated vac- 
uum cleaner manufactured. For 
this purpose the sales manager or- 
ganized a sales force on the mili- 
tary plan, dividing and subdividing 
the territory and putting agents 
and sub-agents in charge, with 
crews of salesmen in charge of the 
latter. When the first crew was 
thoroughly drilled, the campaign 
began. ‘The salesmen went into 
a town under the direction of the 
sub-agent and called singly ai 
representative homes to demon- 
strate and sell the machines. They 
stayed in each town only long 
enough to take orders for six 
machines. These six orders the 
sub-agent handed over to the 
agent, and with them in_ his 
pocket the agent called upon the 
leading local dealer. After de- 
scribing and demonstrating the 
cleaner, he said, in substance: 

“Now, Mr. Blank, with such an 
article and such an opportunity, 
you will understand why we want 
a thoroughly reliable and up-to- 
date dealer to push our cleaners 
here. We make a_ sufficiently 
strong appeal to his business in- 
stincts to get the best dealer. But 
time is so important an element 
with us that if we cannot get the 
best dealer at once we are going 
to take the next best, or the next 
to him. We _ have confidence 


enough in our cleaner to know 
that its merits will cover a mul- 
titude of shortcomings on the 
part of the dealer. Now I have 
here a list of six dealers and your 
name heads the list.” 

When the dealer suggested that 
more information about the actual 
demand for hand vacuum dealers 
at that price would be pertinent, 
the agent impressively produced 
the local orders. 

“These,” he said, “were taken 
at the leading homes in your 
town. They were not hard to get. 
You see there are six, only 
enough to show you that the 
women want it. Now, Mr. Blank, 
I want to hand these orders over 
to you to turn in and take your 
profit on, and with your order 
for these six I want to book 
your order for six more, which I 
believe you are satisfied you will 
have no difficulty in disposing of.” 

This method not only gets the 
dealer and makes the strongest 
kind of an impression on him at 
the outset but it breaks the local 
ice for him and gives him the 
six “best customers” in town as 
a starter. When the advertising 
begins to “pull,” when_ tasteful 
literature is distributed from the 
store or matled from headquarters 
to selected names, and when 
demonstrations are arranged for 
the dealer’s window or store, then 
the territory is fairly opened up. 

A campaign like this is modern. 
It convinces by demonstration in- 
stead of by argument alone. It 
takes great pains in order to avoiJ 
greater, in order to save time, 
to convince once for all and settle 
the questions of merit and mar- 
ket. What on reflection probably 
strikes one most as its distinguish- 
ing feature is the attention it 
gives the consumer. This did not 
use to be so. Formerly the man- 
ufacturer dealt with the commis- 
sion house or jobber or even with 
the dealer; but the dealer, in 
nearly every line, dealt exclusive- 
ly with the consumer, as his cus- 
tomer. Apparently the vacuum 
cleaner campaign was reversal of 
this order. 

Special efforts were made to get 
the strongest dealer in each town 
and then to give him every as- 
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sistance in the way of suggestion 
and literature. Demonstrations, 
displays, booklets for distribution, 
circularization of select lists oi 
names, local advertising and oth- 
er plans and schemes were placed 
before him. If he added initia- 
tive and energy of his own, so 
much the better, but nothing was 
assumed. Generally the dealer did 
not object. He even facilitated 
the evolution of the plan by 
reiterating the present-day slogan 
of the dealer: “Create a demand 
and we'll buy.” This threw the 
burden of proof and plan fairly 
upon the manufacturer and he 
met it by studying the consumer 
and going after him with a di- 
rectness he never used before. 

One of the most successful piano 
houses in the country accepts this 
general principle, and has in- 
créased its business all through 
the period of depression which 
has told heavily on most piano 
manufacturers. In opening new 
territory, salesmen follow up in- 
quiries secured by correspondence 
and also break new ground them- 
selves. The orders and inquiries 
are then turned over to the loca! 
dealer to fill or follow up. The 
house protects the dealer in his 
territory and constantly supports 
him by missionary work on the 
part of its sales force which every 
year becomes more extensive and 
thorough. 

A more common and sometimes 
less expensive way of opening up 
new territory is to offer, in mag- 
azine or newspaper advertising, 
catalogues or samples to those 
who send their own and _theit 
dealer’s names. The catalogue or 
sample is sent and the inquiry is 
forwarded to the dealer for him 
to follow up. If the manufac- 
turer asks for stamps or a small 
amount to “cover the expense of 
postage” he will discourage idle 
curiosity and get a better qual- 
ity of replies. 

If the manufacturer is selling 
direct to the ccnsumer instead of 
through the dealer, the practice is 
much the same. Many concerns 
able to carry their own accounts 
and handle deliveries prefer to do 
without the jobber. There also 
are advantages, sometimes, in 


having one’s own warerooms, at 
least in the larger cities, if the 
selling price of the product war- 
rants it, in the case, for instance, 
of pianos, machinery, etc. The 
increase in direct dealing, “from 
factory to consumer,” is due, no 
doubt, to the development of ad- 
vertising. When the manufac- 
turer takes space enough in the 
proper mediumis to tell his story 
of facts, and the product has 
merit, fills a need and bears a 
reasonable price, then he can seil 
direct to people who never. saw 
him or his wares and perhaps 
a even heard of him before. 

This, of course, implies follow- 
up, either by salesmen, or corre- 
spondence and catalogue. 

A manufacturer of gas engines 
who had been doing a profitable 
business on the orders taken by 
his salesmen tried out a mail- 
order plan to reach the farmers 
through the medium of several 
farm journals and a_ national 
weekly, with the result that he 
increased his sales in a remark- 
able degree. He is now giving 
practically his entire attention to 
this method of reaching the con- 
sumer. 

A relatively inexpensive and 
often effective beginning in open- 
ing up territory is by demonstra- 
tions. Concerns of limited capi- 
tal find this a convenient way, 
although it may be just as good 
for larger houses. It is, of course, 
better for those articles or prod- 
ucts, which must be seen or han- 
dled or tasted to be appreciated. 
Most large department stores now 
provide regular booths for this 
purpose, and space in them, and 
in drug stores, too, often has to 
be booked months ahead. There 
are many drawbacks to campaign- 
ing by demonstration and it is 
generally abandoned as soon as it 
is possible to do so. Window 
demonstrations have found favor 
and often pay their way, even in 
the face of such astonishing 
charges as $50 and $75 per week 
for window space, which stores in 
strategic parts of New York City 
exact. 

When a product has positive 
merit and can be sampled, there 
is no better wedge in the worid 
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May we do 
something for you? 


J. W. Morgan 


Advertising Agency 
44-60 East 23rd Street 
New York 
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to open up territory than to put 
samples out. Sampling has its 
dangers, however. Careless dis- 
tribution may prevent actual, im- 
mediate success. The more suc- 
cessful distributors of samples use 
much effort and money to see that 
the samples get into the right 
hands and are not thrown out 
broadcast. It even pays to study 
ideal methods of giving. A house 
manufacturing shaving cream soap 
has the druggist wrap up a sam- 
ple tube of the soap with every 
purchase of shaving or men’s 
toilet requisites. Another of the 
dangers in respect to giving sam- 
ples was discovered by a breakfast 
food manufacturer at severe cost. 
After he had made a very lavish 
free distribution of full-sized 
boxes of his food in a certain ter- 
ritory he found it impossible for 
months to move the goods out of 
the grocer’s hands, because, as the 
latter explained, the impression 
was general that the food was 
still being given away, and no- 
body, therefore, would buy it. The 
same mental law affects goods on 
which a special introductory price 
is set: it is easier to cut the price 
than it is to put it back. 

The manufacturers of Palm- 
olive soap got around this human 
tendency in a very ingenious way. 
They figured that a small sample 
of soap would provoke ridicule 
and possibly contempt and so 
thought it better to offer the 
cakes themselves as samples, and 
offer them free, but they ar- 
ranged the distribution so that 
the consumer would not overlook 
the value. In order to get a 
cake he had to cut a coupon from 
the Palmolive advertisement and 
present it to the dealer, who ac- 
cepted it in payment for the soap 
and was able to redecim it for ten 
cents from the manufacturer. The 
latter thus paid full price for the 
soap which the consumer ob- 
tained, and the latter was made 
to realize it, wherefcre the soap 
was not cheapened in the eyes 
of the public. 

Analogous to free samples is 
the “free trial” of an article. One 
instance will suffice. A Buffalo 


mantfacturer of a $100 boiler-flue 
cleaner offers to send a new ma- 
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chine 
for “free trial” 


direct to any boiler-room 
and in large cities 
sends a man or two to operate ii. 
He relies on the performance of 


the machine to sell it, and his 
salesmen work only to secure the 
demonstration. By dealing in this 
way direct with the public he is 
building business faster than he 
ever could do by the slower meth- 
ods of a few years ago. 

A campaign in which salesmen, 
advertising. :orrespondenis, deal- 
ers, demonstrators and other links 
in the chain are all working to- 
gether on a special “wedge” plan 
which features some unusual 
proposition, makes a big dent in 
the public consciousness and 
opens territory which would be 
lost if the same effort were spread 
thin over a longer period of 
time, and along custemary lines. 

An instance in point is the cam- 
paign conducted by the Loose- 
Wiles Company in New England 
the past year. This company re- 
cently built a large up-to-date 
factory in the vicinity of Boston 
for the purpose of gaining a foot- 
hold in New England for its gen- 
eral line of crackers and cakes. 
It began an extensive advertising 
campaign in the daily newspapers 
in which it featured one of its 
products as “Sunshine” biscuits 
baked in its “Factory of a Thou- 
sand Windows.” The success of 
this campaign suggested more ad- 
vanced methods. [In seeking for 
an even mcre unique “leader” tor 
its line, the company conceived 
the idea of making “old English 
cakes,” which, like old English 
ale, have something of an atmos- 
phere of their own, and of im- 
porting from England the ovens 
and machinery with which to do 
it. The scheme was carried out. 
The advertisements described in 
detail the toothscmeness of the 
cakes, their place in history and 
the English Constitution, their 
method of baking, the importa- 
tion of ovens and machinery into 
this country, and much more to 
the same effect. To give the ad- 
vertising a fine point, the company 
offered a ten-cent sample box of 
the cakes to any one who’ would 
send the name of his or her deal- 
er on the accompanying coupon. 
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Salesmen called on the trade with 
these inquiries and also with 
folders showing the advertising to 
run. Crews of salesmen also can- 
vassed the most promising sec- 
tions. The usual window displays 
helped the grocers to make an at- 
tractive showing. The campaign 
to date has proved very satisfac- 
tory and has opened the way for 
the entire line of crackers and 
cakes, 

In opening up new territory, as 
in scratching over the old, the 
manufacturer engaged in a line 
where competition is close may 
not expect profits for a long time 
to come. The chase may be long 
and stern. As soon as his lab- 
oratory methods of trial campaign 
have established the likelihood of 
ultimate success, he is prepared 
to take the field with a force ade- 
quate to the task, no matter what 
it costs—money is no object. It 
may take years to win but the 
market is worth the fight and the 
first successful year or two will 


compensate for all the outlay; 
it is more economical in the long 
run. Other things being equa’, 
this is hard on the little fellow. 
The little feilow’s salvation is 
that other things are not always 


equal. 


PINCHOT STARTING CONSERVA- 
TION CAMPAIGN TO WOMEN. 


In an effort to hitch the housewife’s 
electric washing machine to the Pinchot 
propaganda against capitalists in search 
of power sites, the Conservationists are 
now going to have a magazine with a 
liberal * ‘women’s section.’ 

Thomas R. Shipp, secretary of the 
National Conservation Association, says 
that since womankind's next great eman- 
cipation is going to be from kitchen 
drudgery through the use of electric 
inventions, the need to be on guard 
against monopolistic overcharges for 
electric current is peculiarly her own. 

The campaign will be conducted not 
only through the magazine, but through 
all associations of women who can be 
interested. 

A display of electric appliances which 
can be made of use in the household 
with cheap current will be maintained 
in Washington as part of the Conserva- 
tionist programme. 














(FOURTEENTH REASON) 


Direct to Your Best Male Customers 


“You civilize man as you increase his wants.” 


Accordingly as a man increases in knowledge and refine- 


ment—i.e., becomes more 
preportionally. 


civilized — his wants increase 


This makes the college graduate the most liberal male 
buyer. He is a man of educated wants. 


The “average man’s” luxuries he has been taught to con- 


sider necessities. 


Hence the magazine that reaches your best male customers 
WITHOUT WASTE is the magazine read ONLY by col- 


lege men—THE COLLEGE 


WORLD. 


COLLEGE WORLD COMPANY 


1 Madison Avenue 


NEW YORK 
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HOLDING BACK A WHOLE 
INDUSTRY. 

HOW THE “BIG FINGER” HOUSE MAY 
BE A BOULDER IN THE ROAD OF 
ADVERTISING ADVANCE — SOME 
REASONS THAT ACCOUNT FOR THE 
DEADNESS OF CLOTHING ADVER- 
TISING. 


By Alfred Stephen Bryan, 
Of Sherman & Bryan, Inc., New York. 


When we talk of the “Big Fin- 
ger” house—the house that makes 
a whole trade sneeze when it 
goes to take snuff—our hand in- 
voluntarily goes to our hat. The 
“Big Finger’ house has hewed 
paths and blazed trails. It has 
been the grim-jawed pioneer and 
the sure-footed explorer. It has 
backed courage with capital. 

Every “Big Finger” house in 
every industry is an inspiration to 
every member of that industry. 
Its example is a whip and its 
achievements are a spur. It has 
dignified and uplifted the whole 
trade. The “Big Finger” house 
needs no compliment—its rating 
in Dun’s arid Sradstreet’s is com- 
pliment enough, 

But—ijust as the “Big Finger” 
house may have an energizing in- 
fluence on a whole industry, so 
it may have an enervating infly- 
ence. 

Coming from Chicago on the 
“Twentieth Century,” a_ car- 
acquaintance of mine picked up an 
immensely popular weekly period- 
ical. He is interested in advertis- 
ing, but not associated with it 
As he flipped the pages, I watched 
him with a speculative eye. He 
deliberately skipped the leaf con- 
taining a “Big Finger” advertise- 
ment and, in surprise, I checked 


him with a “Why?” He answered - 


carelessly: “Oh! That's always 
the safffe old stuff and I’ve read it 
till I’m sick of it.” He was just 
an average man with the average 
viewpoint. 

It was not the “Big Finger” 
house, however, for which I am 
concerned. It has its own adver- 
tising policy and, since that policy 
lias been successful, the most that 
one can say, is that there is noth- 
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ing to say. The effect on the 
rest of the trade, however, is be- 
numbing. A blanket of blight is 
thrown over all advertising ini- 
tiative. “Big Finger” advertising 
is looked upon as the standarc 
and the guide. “If it is good 
enough for them, it’s good enough 
for us,” voices the every-day 
opinion and becomes an article of 
faith. 

That’s why the advertising oi 
many an industry is at a low ebb 
Originality is stifled. All eyes 
are upturned to the pedestal on 
which the “Big Finger” house is 
enthroned, a bar, to advertising 
progress—a hindering Colossus- 
the log that jams. 

Printers’ Ink recently lashed 
clothing advertising as “the most 
tamely submissive to follow-the- 
leader in the entire merchandise 
field.” 

You may ask: “Isn’t the adver- 


tising agent or the adver- 
tising manager responsible for 
this?” Not in the least! Being 


a paid deputy spending his prin- 
cipal’s money, he must supply the 
kind of advertising wares that 
are in demand. What else can he 
do? 

Stop and think! The same ad- 
vertising that has made another 
house successful, won’t make you 


successful. The other house won 
success by different advertising 
from any theretofore and you 


must win your success by adver- 
tising differently from any hereto- 
fore 

The “Big Finger” 
back a_ whole 
of the totally 


house holds 
industry, because 
false assumption, 
that as far as it has gone is as 
far as any One can go. 

In truth, every advertising man 
who has studied the production 
and distribution of men’s wear, 
knows that instead of being deeply 
plowed, the surface of advertising 
kas only been scratched. There is 
much more to be done, than has 
ever been. done 

Until the paralyzing clutch of 
the “Big Finger” is loosened. 
clothing advertising will stand 
still, if it doesn’t go back. Al- 
ready, it is the butt of jokes—- 
“as dull as a clothing ad” is pass- 
ing into a proverb. 
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In the clothing trade or in any 
other trade there car be no ad- 
vertising advance, if one house is 
deified and if its methods and 


mannerisms are accepted as ulti- | 


mate and superlative. The mis- 
belief that the “king can do no 
wrong” is dry-rotting and dull- 


witting the advertising of a great | 


industry, by breeding a swarm of 

imitators who are inertly content 

to do only as well and not ambi- 

tion keen to do better. 

—_—o 

THE “POST” ON “ART AND 
ADVERTISING.” 











About literature, here and there, a 
fine flavor of snobbishness still lingers— 
a disdain of the humble and useful 
occupation by which it lives. The occu- 
pation by wich it lives is not letters, 
but advertising. Helping to sell mer- 
chandise is the economic Tose that sup- 
ports all journalism and_most_ poetry 
and fiction nowadays. The Utopians 
dreamed of arranging society so that 
an artist might earn his keep by rais- 
ing vegetables or painting barns for 
an hour or so a day and have the rest 
of the time free for his art. That is 
already pretty much the situation of 
the literary craftsman. He may devote 
himself freely to his craft and be liber- 
aily compensated; but the condition is 
that he must serve his hour in the 
market place. An author is not asked 
to hoe potatoes from half-past eight to 
ten each morning that he may exercise 
his fancy unmolested the remainder of 
the day. He is asked simply to assist 
in the distributing of the world’s 
produce. 

This decidedly beats the Utopian 
plan. Most authors, we fear, would 
raise poor vegetables and spill a good 
deal of paint. Their industrial labor, 
individually performed, would be quite 
wasteful and inefficient; but their col- 
lective industrial labor, through adver- 
tising, is highly efficient. It tends to 
cheapen goods because it provides a 
method of selling them which finally 
is less costly than any other. 

Probably no true economic advance 
is ever lost. Once a less costly way 
of doing a thing is discovered, there is 
no going back to the most costly one. 
So society, no doubt, will continue to 
require the industrial services of liter- 
ature in selling goods. When a repre- 
sentative of literature objects to this 
service he is really falling back upon 
his gentility. Unconsciously he _ is 
voicing the ancient scorn of immedi- 
ately useful labor. If it hurts him to 
take part in passing on a sack of flour 
from the producer to the consumer, we 
don’t believe he could be trusted with 
a hoe or a workman’s paintbrush.— 
Editorial in Saturday Evening Post. 

es 


The Rotary Advertising Company, of 
Buffalo, has been organized with a 
capital of $100,000. The incorporators 
are M. R. Edwards, G. M. Edwards 
and EF. J. Hills, of Buffalo. 
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Watch 


TRENTON 


New Jersey’s 


LIVE CITY 


Busy, Prosperous 


Growing 
334 Pop. Increase 
In 10 Years 
$80,990,000 Bank 
Clearings 


In 1910 —7 Banks 
Sign of Prosperity 


Million Dollar 
City Hall 


Woodrow Wilson 


Governor 





Sign of Independence 





The papers of the country are 
exploiting our independence and 
the Trenton Times our prosperity. 


What better field for your 
campaign than one that is prosper- 
ous, wide awake and independent? 
And at a rate per thousand of 
population that is equitable and 
profitable. 


Details about Trenton or the 


Times on request. 


C. F. KELLY CO. 


Metropolitan Building, New York 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
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Some of the Ways in Which 


Abe Martin, second, says we should define the tern 
used in our ad in the last issue of PRINTERS’ INK ast) § ol 
the difference in practice of advertising agencies. S) Ja 
here goes! 


INK. 





+ : ™ 14) 
ADVERTISING AGENCY—Common or gardin 
g co 

variety. Chiefly noted for “rebating” commissions. iat 
Useful in preventing advertisers and publishers from pr 
becoming “malefactors of great wealth.” fa 


ADVERTISING AGENCY—Service. A greatly 
improved strain. For a number of years regarded as § se’ 


the best type obtainable. Now less popular than for- su! 
merly, owing to greater efficiency of Agencies—Com- § kn 
plete service, which see. bu 

pr 


ADVERTISING AGENCY—Complete service, § tis 
Cross between service agency and modern merchandis- § eq: 
ing organization. Immensely more productive than \ 


ey 


The booklets described at the left 






4 will be mailed you free of charge if | /”¢ 
NEW you fill out and return the coupon § age 
BOOKS at the right. They will give you § tere 


a hint of the policy and practice of § furt 
and 


The McFarland ’ 


Complete Service LU 


The Efficiency of Re- 
sults — What our cus 
tomers think of our serv- 
ice; why most of them will 
employ it further; letters 
from fifty-eight out of sixty- 
eight firms served last year. 
A Little Journey to the Home of 
the McFarland Publicity Service- 
The story of what a sharp-eyed news- 
paper man saw in our offices and plant 
na visit to Harrisburg. 
A Year’s Productive Publicity—Selling 
power of color; getting the inquiries; finally, 
the erder. Some catalogue and booklet covers, 
magazine and newspaper advertising and follow- 
up material. 
The Science of Follow- Up—Where it started; how 
applied; first use in mail-order merchandising; good 
methods and bad; when to use; why catalogues alone 
are not sufficient. 










































JEFFERSON THO 
Harrisburg, 
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LUS--in Advertising 


ice-President & Manager 


Advertising Agencies Differ 


ol ‘er forms of agency. Term “complete” somewhat of 
a nisnomer—see “Agency-—Really complete service.” 


\DVERTISING AGENCY — Really complete 

ice. The result of careful grafting or budding of 
mplete service agency idea on the root growth of 
m plete mechanical equipment—including engraving, 
pr nting and binding facilities, operated under one roof 
one management. Very rare as yet. 


\DVERTISING AGENCY — Really complete 
-ice PLUS. The latest introduction. Produces re- 
sults heretofore considered impossible. So far as 
known but one in existence. This is located at Harris- 
burg, Pa:, and is the fruit of scientific study of selling 
problems and their solution by the production of adver- 
tising matter of the latest type in the largest and best- 
equipped really complete service agency in the country 

which was the first of that type of agency, as it is the 
first of the new type of really complete service PLUS. 


the really complete service PLUS 
agency. If you are seriously in- 
terested, we shall be glad to go 
further into the matter with you 
and to show vou further. 


Pi, 
1-12-11 





Send me 
the book- 
lets you ad 
vertise in the 
current issue of 
Printers’ Ink. If 
I like your way of 
doing things, I will 
write you for further 
information after I have 
tread the booklets. 










ublicity Service 












Pennsylvania 
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ENTERTAINMENT BUREAU 
ADVERTISES TO INSURE 
“REPEAT” CONTRACTS. 





SOME OF THE FINE POINTS ENTER- 
ING INTO A CHAUTAUQUA SALES 
CAMPAIGN—THE AIM OF THE 
PUBLICITY—THE PART ORGANIZA- 
TION PLAYS. 





By Herbert H. Smith. 

What would be your advertis- 
ing campaign if you had men and 
women to sell, whole companies 
of them organized into singers or 
orchestras? Kieth Vawter, man- 
ager of the Redpath Lyceum bu- 
reau, with headquarters in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, faces this problem 
all of the time and he has solved 
it to such an extent that last 
summer he had sixty-three Chau- 
tauquas running a week each in 
the Middle West. Incidentally 
he has been able to keep a Chau- 
tauqua circuit in operation for 
years at a time, where other man- 
agers last often only one year. 

Vawter sells men summer and 
winter. In the summer time he 
offers a picked group of perform- 
ers, lecturers, preachers, singers, 
bands, kindergarteners, basket 
weavers, an assortment for a 
Chautauqua programme to last a 
week. In the winter he sells tai- 
ent to lyceum organizations in 
the Middle West. 

“Tt doesn’t cost much to sign 
up for an attraction for the win- 
ter or for a Chautauqua course,” 
said Mr. Vawter. “We sell an at- 
traction outright and so far as 


the immediate interest is con- 
cerned our responsibility ends 
with furnishing the performer. 


But we do more. We stimulate 
consumption, as it were, by boost- 
ing the show for the local organ- 
ization which has all the respon- 
sibility—we want to sell that 
town again. We go still further 
and guarantee that if any attrac- 
tion we offer dees not make good, 
does not please the people, we 
will send another without cost. 
We are bound to have them sat- 
isfied.” 

“We use the lyceum papers only 
a little,” said Mr. Vawter in dis- 
cussing their advertising to reach 
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the buyers of talent directiy 
“We use circulars a good deal to 
a mailing list of the committees 
of the various towns of this region 
which have charge of the buying 
for the local organizations. Bu: 
the best way is to send a man to 
them. We can usually swing 
their attention to the attractions 
we want to sell and the selling 
cost is not very great.” 

Mr. Vawter was the first Chau- 
tauqua manager to use his pres- 
ent plan of a fixed programme for 
all the towns. He had been im- 
pressed with the great economic 
waste of the usual Chautauqua 
programmes which entail long 
jumps and idle time for the men 
employed to appear on the pro- 
gramme. He evolved the plan of 
arranging a strong programme for 
a week’s entertainment and selling 
the programme unbroken. He lost 
$7,000 the first year, decided the 
plan was right, and went at it 
again. He had sixty-three towns 
last season, furnishing well-bal- 
anced educational and interesting 
programmes morning, afternoon 
and evening. 

He holds the Chautauquas usu- 
ally under a canvas, and like a 
circus, he maps his route so that 
the man who opened the pro- 
gramme at West Liberty yesterday 
performs the same operation at 
Cedar Rapids to-day and at Inde- 
pendence to-morrow. The second 
number on the programme follows 
in the footsteps of the first, until 
on the seventh day the Chautau- 
qua is finishing the first town 
and is in fuli swing in seven 
places. 

“Local newspapers are the best 
pullers,” said the manager. “We 
use bill-boards, too, and would 
use more of them if we could 
get good service, but in most of 
these small towns the bill-board 
is the hind-end of a barn, down 
the alley. In one town a twenty- 
sheet poster had a banner line 
along the top and the bill post- 
ers had those sheets running up 
and down. Of course we had to 
pay for it. or they’d have had the 
sheriff after us. 

“We have added considerably 
to the fixed expense of the office 
here to prepare reading matter 
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and display ads for the summer 
and winter attractions. We get 
up display ads to meet local con- 


ditions and send them to the local 


committees. We also furnish 
stereotyped reading notices free, 
as well as advance notices of the 
Chautauqua. In addition we use 
street lights, programmes, novel- 
ties, flags and other ads. 

“We get paid for our 1000 tick- 
ets whether the local men sell 
them or not, but when the crowds 
pour into town and cry for more 
admissions, then we know we 
are assured that town for the next 
season.” 


————__+ e+ — 
ONE SAD FIND OF ADVERTISING 
WASTE. 





Payne INVESTMENT Company. 
Omana, Nes., Dec. 30, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I think for absurd advertising the at- 
tached takes the bake-shop and contents. 
I clipped this from a paper published 
in Iberia Parish, Louisiana. Cold is 
unknown there! When I was there, 
December 20th, kids were running bare- 
footed, doors were open, garden stuff 
growing. The people of that country 
never experience such a thing as frost- 
bitten toes and ears. 

ENDS WINTER'S TROUBLES. 

To many winter is a season of 
trouble. The frost-bitten toes and 
fingers, chapped hands and _ lips, 
chilblains, cold sores, red and rough 
skins, prove this. But such trou- 
bles fly before ‘Bucklen’s Arnica 
Salve. A trial convinces. Greatest 
healer of Burns, Boils, Piles, Cuts, 
Sores, Eczema and Sprains. Only 
25c. at all druggists. 

Doesn’t this indicate the need for a 
closer study of fact and figure about 
territorial markets? 

R. B. WALLACE. 


iene a eeeeass 
ANOTHER CONFIDENTIAL HOUSE 
ORGAN. 
Tue N. K. Farrpank Company. 
Curcaco, Jan. 4, 1911 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We have noticed lately a number of 
extracts in Printers’ InK from a little 
house organ which we issue, called 
Gold Dust. We do not know where 
you received the copy which you seem 
to have, but as this book is purely for 
our own organization’s circulation we 
do not care to have any extracts made 
from it and would ask that you kindly 
refrain in future from referring to it 
in any way or publishing extracts 
from it. G. H. E. Hawkins, 

Advertising Manager. 


++ 

The Maxwell Car Advertising Com- 
pany has been incorporated to do busi- 
ness at Trenton, N. J., with a capital 
of $7,500. The incorporators are B. C. 
a R. C. Maxwell, and Joseph G. 
ouch. 
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MEMPHIS, the most vigor- 
ous, up-to-date hustling mu- 
nicipality on the map in Dixie. 
Growing, expanding, develop- 
ing—advertising as no other 
city in the world has ever 
done before. 


Bringing in scores of new 
factories, and an army of me- 
chanics, — skilled workmen, 
high-priced labor. Money to 
spend, and spending it. 


The quickest top notch 
market in the United States 
The whole country round 
about it pulsating with pros- 
perity, and from MEMPHIS as 
a center. 


The Memphis 
Commercial Appeal 


With its Daily, Sunday and Week- 
ly editions, the biggest thing in 
Southern newspaperdom in this 
or any other day, is the publicity 
key to this great section. 


Down through Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi and Arkansas the Com- 
MERCIAL APPEAL is “powerful 
strong.” It is literally the busi- 
ness bible of five states. Folks 
buy by it—and keep on buying by 
it. 

Average circulation for 1910, 
Daily, 51,661; Sunday, 77,610; 
Weekly, 91,000. This year much 
greater, and still growing. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY, 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., _ Chicago; Chemical 
Idg., St. Louis. 
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We are the exclusive 
National Selling Agents 
for the space of more 
than three-fourths of the 
carsin the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Brazil and 


the Philippine Islands 


STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG. 242 CALIFORNIA STREET 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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WANT ADS” — THE GRAM- 

{ MAR SCHOOL OF AD- 

1 VERTISING. 

HOW NEW ADAPTATIONS ARE 
SPRINGING UP—WANT AD COPY— 
SOME ILLUSIONS REGARDING SUCH 
ADS, 

By Roy R. Bailey, 

Advertising Promotion of the 
Chicago Tribune. 

IT. 


Brand-new uses for want ads 
are cropping out every day. Suc- 
‘ess is inspiring and full of sug- 
restion; and the more the public 
ses the want ad columns the 
‘reater the variety of uses that 
uggest themselves for this mod- 
ern clearing house. Thus instead 
f becoming worked out in course 
of time, as most gold mines do, 
the logical field of the classified 
columns widens with use and ex- 
perience, and want ads remain the 
most prominent and staple feat- 
ure of newspaper service. 

The organization which handles 
this unique branch of the Chi- 
cago Tribune’s advertising service 
a story by itself. 


Manager 


is worthy of 
Compare it with the same ma- 
chinery of a dozen years ago and 
it gives you the same bewildered 
feeling as the contemplation of a 


huge, ‘well-oiled, smoothly run- 
ning engine mysteriously evolved 
from an old-fashioned coffee mill. 
It maintains a great post-office of 
its own which is open every hour 
of the twenty-four and in a single 
day handles a far greater quantity 
of first-class mail than the average 
U. S. post-office does in a year. 

Mighty interesting, too, are the 
daily workings of this well-oiled 
machine: the districting of the 
city and apportioning to solici- 
tors; the morning addresses by 
the classified manager and his 
lieutenants to his-soliciting army ; 
the well-laid network of incessant 
telephone calls which keeps this 
hustling -army in momentary 
touch with new leads and pros- 
pects; the prize systems for their 
benefit and the blackboard tabula- 
tion of daily and cumulative re- 
silts which are their constant in- 

ntive and spur; the telephone 
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solicitation system which began 
with a chance want ad_ booked 
by an enterprising switchboard 
operator and resulted in a tre- 
mendously effective want ad ser- 
vice—three months ago it repre- 
sented ten per cent.,of the total 
classified sales and since then its 
staff has again been doubled. Fur- 
thermore, as this telephone service 
has broadened out, it has de- 
veloped a staff of expert “ad 
takers,” especially trained in sift- 
ing telephoned memos down to 
their first essentials and blending 
them into crisp, effective want ads. 

These popular and_ successful 
features of the modern want ad 
service fairly bristle with aggres- 
sive suggestions for ambitious ad- 
vertisers and readers everywhere. 
They have built up a system which 
has forced credit losses in this 
branch of advertising service to 
below one-tenth of one per cent, 
and practically eliminated credit 
delays in space selling. 

This grammar school of news- 
paper advertising owes its over- 
whelming success mainly to the 
fact that it is founded on a uni- 
versal principle: “We must walk 
before we can run.” Probably the 
hardest thing the beginner has 
to get away with, whether he is 
a professional copy writer or only 
an occasional user of advertising 
space, is to get away down be- 
low the surface in everything he 
writes. 

In spite of everything that is 
told the student to the contrary, 
he is pretty sure to cherish some 
illusions regarding the attractive- 
ness of flowery phrases and high- 
sounding personal views. Some- 
one has said that before one can 
get to be a real writer or speaker 
he must first pour the froth off 
the top: he must keep on think- 
ing and writing till he has rid 
his mind of all effervescence and 
affectation and got down to the 
crystal clear brew beneath. This 
is just as true of ads as of fiction. 
The average ad man’s first prob- 
lem is how to plow through this 
experience and get it over with. 

It is well to begin at the be- 
ginning. A high school education 
isn’t good for much unless a 
grammar school training—or its 
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MR. NATIONAL 
ADVERTISER: 


All the Department Stores in 
Rochester, excepting one, use 
large copy in the 


Rochester 
Daily Abendpost 


almost every day; and there 
are but few Local Advertis- 
ers who do not use the 
“Abendpost” regularly. 

They know by experience 
that it would be folly to neg- 
lect the opportunity of secur- 
ing the desirable trade of the 
vast and ever-increasing Ger- 
man-reading population of 
Rochester and surrounding 
towns. 











DECEMBER |CIRCULATION 


52,000 


COPIES 

@ 52,000 live American readers 
overaging 15 to 25 years of age 
are 

@ 52,000 potential reasons wh 
the December ATIONA 

YOUTH satisfied its advertisers. 
@ The same 52,000 reasons with 
an additional 5,000, are reasons 
why we will give satisfaction to 
newcomers . our = RUARY 


issue. 


NATIONAL YOUTH 


Full of live, interesting, read- 
able articles and stories by 
prominent writers of the day; 
distinctive features appealing to 
your—Mr. Business Man—future 
Junior partner. 

Sample copy on request. 
STANDARD MAGAZINE SIZE 
$1.00 a year 10 cents a copy 

RATES: $50 per page. 

$3.50 per inch. 
Watkins & Steele Publishing Co. 
Suite 525 Kedzie Bldg., Chicago 
Western Representatives 
CuapmMan & CHAPMAN, 
Steger Bldg. Chicago 
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equivalent—precedes it. Judging 
by the results in the Tribune’s 
case, the ambitious thousands who 
see in themselves the great ad- 
vertising men of to-morrow 
would do well to take this gram- 
mar school comparison literally, 
and take it very much to heart 
With only one or two exceptions. 
all the men now in positions o 
large responsibility and impor 
tance in The Tribume’s advertis 
ing organization are graduates 
from the classified department. 

Young men just out of college 
who have never sold anything 1 
their lives before find that the worl 
of a want ad solicitor gives then 
a great chance for learning the 
commercial side of human naturé 
at first hand. Many of. these as 
pirants who, if turned loose on 
display copy-writing at the start 
would be benumbed by self-con- 
sciousness and a sense of the 
magnitude of their assignments, 
in this definite and tangible line 
of work develop into nractical ad- 
vertising solicitors in short order 
It’s great work for alert young 
men. Ideas, ingenuity, persisten- 
cy, common sense, shrewdness and 
resourcefulness are all at a 
premium in this line—where al! 
sorts and conditions of unknown 
prospects are to be interviewed, 
their plans and wants carefull) 
thought out and exnressed, and 
the way to fill those wants mad 
plain. It clears their minds of 
unconscious mannerisms and their 
speech of fancy phrases,*and leads 
them naturally and comparatively 
easily into the forceful written 
salesmanship which is the essence 
of true advertising. 

The amateur copy writer who 
turns out a handsome piece of 
copy couldn’t escape a flood of 
complimentary comment if he 


|. tried—and usually he doesn’t. The 


striking effects obtained in com- 
position and cut, the creditable 
literary style, the often fatally) 
clever allusions and figures of 
speech —all these are commend- 
ed in turn, and not one beginne: 
in ten can turn a deaf ear to them 
in grim determination to listen 
first for the dollars jingling int: 
his client’s till as a result of the 
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In warming his ambitious 
rs before the fire his shot 
kindled he forgets to look to 
whether he has killed the owl. 
y a promising bit of adver- 
g timber has been hopelessly 
red by adopting such stand- 
of judgment before becoming 
ymned by practical experience. 
» the young man who begins 
the real beginning, however, 
common and natural error is 
tically impossible. All the ads 
writes for his want ad clients 
judged by a single standard— 
, hard, but just—the uncom- 
nising standard of results. 
o ever heard of anybody’s 
sing the typography, the rhet- 
, the style. or the illustrations 
want ad? 
he only question ever asked 
ut a want ad is identically the 
ie that the newspaper itself de- 
s, more than any other, that 
its advertisements may satis- 
torily answer: “Did it pay?” 
That’s 
standatd often urged but too 
-n forgotten, and the beginner 
» succeeds in actually saturat- 
his whole system with it has 
rned something he can never 
rn from advertising text-books. 
‘or in judging the worth of the 
dern want ad sheer merit is 
only criterion. Nor is it hard 
trace results—they automatical- 
trace themselves, whether you 
Each want ad 


i self-auditing unit. No draw- 


ings or decorations to overshadow 
neighboring 


advertisements, no 
rders, no engaging composition 
he facts stated are its sole at- 


traction and appeal.:-And the want 


i which draws more replies and 


bigger sales than 


plenty 


f 
I 


‘ie whole hard-headed, 


its neighbors 
the one which has the most 


meritorious offerings set forth in 
he squarest, most interesting and 


mely way. 
Theorists and enthusiasts have 
of opportunity to sway 
ipular opinion in the high school 
display advertising; but the 
werful little want ad—modest, 
assuming and too often unap- 
‘eciated—has for its daily judges 
result- 
of great 


eighing body our 


nerican people. 
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Ink 


Brains 


Paper 


Experience 
Pride 
These five ingredients 


enter into every job you 
put into our hands. 





Once here, the job is 
labeled “Opportunity ” 
in 60 point caps. 


And tt goes through 

the plant with every 
man working on this for- 
mula ---‘‘We will serve 
this man so well he can 
have but one regret---that 
we never served him before 


Does everything always run 
along like the last chapter 
of a novel ? 

It does not. 

But the spirit of the plant 
greases the ways and pre- 
vents those little annoyances 
you have always associated 
with “‘printer.”’ 

May we show you Booklets, 
Catalogs and Follow- Ups 
produced from Ink, Paper, 
Brains, Experience and Pride ? 


The Reliance Press 
300 to 310 E. 22d St. 
New York 


(Schlegel Building, Cor. 2d Ave.) 
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CONFUSION AND LAXITY 
IN SECOND-CLASS POS- 
TAL ADMINISTRATION. 


A PERSPECTIVE OF THE PUBLISHERS’ 
MAILING PRIVILEGE 
DECISIONS AND REFORMS AND THE 
PRESENT-DAY SITUATION — DIS- 
CRIMINATIONS NOW EXISTING 
UNDER VARIOUS EXCUSES—THIRD- 








CLASS COST CONTRASTED TO SEC- 
OND-CLASS COST. 

By George A. Glavis. 
[Note.—The writer was formerly 


connected with the Post-Office Depart 
ment, occupying a position in the Classi- 
fication Division, which has direct con- 
trol of questions concerning the classi- 
fication of second—newspaper and mag- 
azine—as well as other classes of mail 
matter. 

References herein are to the Act of 
Congress of March 3, 1879, and subse- 
quent Acts amendatory thereof, because 
it is only the second- class matter 
provided for by ‘that Act in which the 
commercial world is interested. Other 
laws providing the second-class rates of 
postage pertain to special classes of 
publications which are not required to 
have lists of subscribers and are not 
permitted to carry miscellaneous ad- 
vertisements. ] 

The stated object of the Act oi 
March 3, 1879, was to foster the 

x 4 ’ 

“dissemination of information of 
a public character” or of matter 
“deveted to literature, the — sci- 
ences, arts or some special in- 
dustry.” Also it requires that for 
publications for which admission 
is sought under its provisions 
there must be “legitimate” lists 
of subscribers and that the pub- 
lications must not be designed for 


advertising purposes or for cir- 
culation free or at “nominal 


rates. 

Therefore, it having been the 
desire of the people as expressed 
through the Congress to grant 
to publishers, under certain re- 
strictions, a iow rate of postage, 
the publishing world proceeded to 
take advantage of this rate by ad- 
justing its business to conform to 
the conditions resulting from the 
new law, as those conditions were 
understood. Subsequent to the pas- 
sage of the Act and until about 
1901 the Post-Office Department 
made no serious attempt to deter- 
mine the actual intent of the law 
and for that reason it cannot well 
be doubted that many serious 
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1901, ho 
ever, there was appointed a thi 
assistant postmaster-general wi 


abuses developed. In 


many decided views as to t! 
proper administration of the |: 
and he proceeded in a more 

less methodical manner to corr 
what were regarded as abuses 

The first question then prese: 
ed for consideration was, WI 
constitutes a periodical public 
tion under the 1879 law? 1 
department on this questi 
reached a conclusion satisfacto 
to itself and promptly proceed: 
to exclude many publicatio 
from the second class of m:: 
matter upon various groun: 
among which may be mentione 
First, so-called libiaries, such 
the Seaside, with which we a‘ 
all familiar, were held to | 
books masquerading as magazines 
to obtain the low postage rates 
second, railway guides were he! 
to be “not periodical publications 
because while issued, like mag: 
zines, at regular intervals ani 
having the physical appearance oi 
magazines the changes in the is 
sues except after long intervais 
were immaterial and, therefore 
for purposes of mail classifica 
tion the issues were ‘merely cor- 
rected editions of books; third. 
church leaflets composed almost 
entirely of local and con 
taining no information of inter 
est to the general public wer 
also decided to be not periodical 
publications but merely bulletins; 
fourth, business college and other 
similar publications were, in 
many cases, decided to be text 
books. 

Consideration was then given to 
the meaning of the phrase in the 
lew “designed primarily for adver 
tising purposes.” The conclusion 
was reached that this referred 
to publications the principal 
purpose of which was advertis 
ing. Thereupon the publications 
entered as second-class matte: 
were, so far as possible, sepa 
rated into groups and many oi 
each group excluded. Among 
these classes were house organs 
held to be mere catalogues; trade 
publications of which the reading 
columns consisted largely oi 
“write-ups” or of price lists o/ 
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vertisers; publications issued by 
siness and other. schools con- 
ted for profit and intended to 
ymote the business of the pub- 
hers, 
[he obscure phraseology of the 
t also made necessary the con- 
uction of the Congressional 
vision for a “legitimate list of 
bscribers” as a requisite for 
try. Until the inauguration of 
reforms any publisher having 
list of persons claimed as sub- 
. ribers was given the low rate 
©’ postage upon any number of 
pies which might be presented 
i r mailing regardless of the size 
the subscription list. It is pos- 
le that this was the intent of 

e law. The department, how- 

er, held in 1901 that the list 
must equal fifty per cent of the 

imber of copies circulated 
hether by mail or otherwise. It 
so ruled that a subscription in 
rder to be “legitimate” must 
eet certain conditions which 
ere defined. This regulation as 
‘0 subscription lists was attacked 
in the Courts and the department 
as sustained. Subsequently, how- 
ever, a succeeding third assistant 
postmaster-general decided that 
the permission to mail such a 
quantity of sample copies was 
too liberal and the privilege was, 
therefore, reduced to ten per cent 
each issue. That ruling is now 
in force. 

This matter of the relation of 
the subscription list to the dis- 
tribution having thus been dis- 
posed of the department turned 
its attention to the meaning of 
the term circulation at “nominai 
rates.” In this connection it was 
necessary to determine the rela- 
tion between the advertising and 
other departments of publications 
and to consider all kinds of pre- 
mium and combination offers. 
Finally it was decided that an 
equitable adjustment of this fea- 
ture would be to hold that a sub- 
scription to be “jegitimate” and 
not at “nominal rates’ must be 
paid for at a rate not less than 
fifty per cent of the advertised 
subscription price. In the case 
of premium offers publishers 
must receive a sum sufficient 19 
cover the entire retail value of 
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the premium and no less than fifty 
per cent of the subscription price, 
while if the premium had no 
known market value the value 
sought to be placed upon it by 
the publisher in his advertising 
matter would be adopted in ruling 
upon the legitimacy of the sub- 
scriptions. These questions re- 
ferred to herein represent only 
a few of the difficulties encoun- 
tered at the time it was under- 
taken to correct the abuses whici 
had been allowed to grow up 
during a twenty-year period of 
lax, almost non-enforcement of 
the express provisions of the law. 

Publishers who first felt the 
curb resented having their activi- 
ties interfered with. Some, how- 
ever, decided to conform to the 
new rulings in the belief that 
they would be made applicable 
generally, while others appealed, 
through various sources, for re- 
lief which was in many instances 
obtained. The result is that there 
are now in the department a large 
number of conflicting rulings and 
when a publication is presented 
for classification the decision up- 
on it will depend in most instances 
upon the selection of a ruling 
made from many on similar ques- 
tions by a clerk with more or less 
knowledge .of the departmental 
rulings and none of the publish- 
ing business. He may select an 
original ruling accepted by other 
publishers but regarded as harsh 
or his selection may be of one 
which has been modified because 
of some objection made by a pub- 
lisher. In this way additions are 
made to an endless chain of con- 
flicting rulings. 

To remedy these difficulties 
publishers must turn, it would 
seem, to their source—the depart- 
ment. If a remedy is not actual- 
ly found, there, at least, much 
knowledge could be gained. The 
publishers should resent the con- 
tention of the postal officials that 
they are not entitled to the low 
second-class rates and take the 
position that it is theirs by right. 
While it may be true that it has 
enabled them to build up their 
business, they, on the other hand, 
have also been enabled to carry 
out the wish of the people, as ex- 
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pressed in the law, to have placed 
in their hands at a low price the 
news of the period and literary 
matter covering all subjects. 
Having impressed this fact upon 
those who now claim the exist- 
ing law gives to publishers undue 


privileges, Congress would doubt- ° 


less be willing, with the consent 
of the postal officials which no 
doubt would be forthcoming, to 
appoint a competent working 
commission of publishers and 
representatives of the postal serv- 
ice to codify the multitude of rul- 
ings in the departmental files, giv- 
ing due consideration to the 
rights of both sides. The codifica- 
tion of the rulings should then 
be published and furnished for 
their guidance to publishers and 
postmasters. In this way all pub- 
lishers would be given equal 
rights—which they do not now 
enjoy—-and postmasters would 
have information which would al- 
low a uniform administration of 
the law. 

Such a codification should also 
tend to bring to light many pub- 
lications now improperly passing 
in the mails at the second-class 
rates and which the department 
claims to have been unable to de- 
tect because of lack of the neces- 
sary force of employees, as 
flagrant violations would be ap- 
parent to postmasters if they were 
possessed of proper information 
as to departmental rulings, which 
is not now the case. 

To sum up what has been writ- 
ten, this codification would per- 
mit publishers to know the exact 
status of their business from the 
viewpoint of the department and 
to feel that if they conform to the 
plainly laid down rules their in- 
vestments are protected so far 
as the postal service is concerned ; 
it would relieve the mails of the 
large quantity of matter now ac- 
cepted at second-class rates im- 
properly; the department would 
be saved part of the great ex- 
pense incidental to the sending 
daily of 300 or more letters on 
classification questions; and there 
are many other advantages to be 
derived from such an adjustment 
of this decidedly important ques- 
tion. 
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In closing it is most germa: 
to refer to the statement of t! 
third assistant postmaster-gener 
in his latest annual report th 
the cost’ of handling and tran 
porting second-class matter is 9 
cents per pound. Assuming th 
figure to be correct—although 
is, in fact, seriously questioned 
it is pertinent to inquire the cc 
of handling and _transportii 
third-class mail which embrac 
miscellaneous printed matter ar 
the postage on which is, in row 
numbers, 8 cents a pound. Se- 
ond-class matter is delivered 
post-offices by publishers, sep:- 
rated by post-offices and states in 
accordance with the mail distribv- 
tion scheme of the railway ma’l 
service, and there is, therefor 
only the minimum cost of har- 
dling this mail; whereas only 
small percentage of third-class 
mail is separated and the c 
of handling is correspondingiy 
greater. 

In deciding that second-class 
matter should be subjected to 
higher postage rate than that no. 
paid, it should also be borne in 
mind that newspapers and magz 
zines are sent almost wholly in 
response to an actual demand as 
evidenced by a money. payment 
and that they produce much first 
class mail, while third-class mat- 
ter is composed principally of ad 
vertising matter sent broadcast 
without demand and of which an 
unknown percentage is productive 
of first-class mail. 


[Note—The writer df the above 
article will take up other aspects of the 
publishers’ and advertisers’ relations 
with the postal department. One article 
will deal with the house organ and 
the second-class privilege.] 

RE St tern 


WILLIAM HANDLEY JOINS 
McCREADY-BEALS CO. 





William Handley has resigned from 


‘the Federal Advertising Agency to be 


come associated with the McCready- 
Beals Company, publishers of Dress. 
Mr. Handley has a wide acquaintance 
in the advertising business, having been 
for six years president of the Publicity 
Company, and prior to that connected 
with the Aeolian Company. 
nhs cine ipeeatacnias im 
The Anti-Saloon League of Maryland 
has adopted the prize essay plan of 
advertising its cause. One thousand dol 
lars in cash are offered to Baltimors 
citizens for essays. 
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Where It Pays Best 
to Advertise 


Wichita, Kansas, grew 112% in population during 
the past decade, and during that time the 
WICHITA EAGLE, that great paper of Southern 
Kansas and Northern Oklahoma, more than kept 
pace with the tremendous growth of this section 
of the Southwest. 


Read the following report of the A. A. A., dated 
Dec. 14, 1910, then place your advertising where 
it is bound to bring the greatest returns. 


REPORT OF 


Association of American Advertisers 
On the Daily and Sunday Wichita Eagle 
Covering Period June 1 to November 30, I9gI0. 


Total Week Day Average Per Day, 33,961; 
SUNDAY, 36,108. 

City Week Day Average Per Day, 9,604; 
SUNDAY, 10,338. 

Country Week Day Average Per Day, 24,357; 
SUNDAY, 25,770. 


It is believed that no paper in the United States 
so nearly covers the homes of the city in which it is 
published, as does the Eagle, there being only 11,000 
homes in Wichita. 


Economy Circulation; No Premium Ever Used. 


For full information address 


THE WICHITA EAGLE 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


—), 
THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
Tribune Building, Tribune Building, Reliance Building, 
New York. Chicago. Kansas City. 
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WHY WE ARE QUITTING 
GENERAL ADVERTISING 





RICHMOND SALES CO. MAN EXPLAINS 
WHY IT CANNOT SECURE NECES- 
SARY VOLUME OF SALES BY NA- 
TIONAL ADVERTISING—THE FAIL- 
URE OF THE DEALER TO BACK UP 
SALES—ORGANIZATION TO BE 
MADE COM PREHEN SIVELY NA- 
TIONAL. 





By Harry M. Graves, 
General Manager of Richmond Sales 
Co., New York. 

The Richmond Sales Com- 
pany, selling a vacuum cleaner 
manufactured by the McCrum- 
Howell Co., is a husky youngster 
for one that is less than a year 
old. Having excellent control of 
its nerves, it is not given to feel- 
ings of panic. It is sensible dis- 
cretion, rather, that caused a wave 
of revulsion when it faced the re- 
sults of a recent calculation, made 
upon the basis of the returns ob- 
tained by general advertising the 
past year at a cost of $200,000. 

Painstaking calculation demon- 
strated that were the company to 
secure the volume of business in 
IQII sufficient to roll up a total 
satisfactory profit, it would be 
necessary to spend $800,000 per 
month. This estimate was reached 
by multiplying the number of 
sales which we feel we must have 
to give us the desired volume, by 
$20, what it costs to sell one ma- 
chine by general advertising. 

This does not mean, as a snap 
judgment might decide, that gen- 
eral advertising has failed as a 
selling agent of the Richmond 
Suction Cleaner. It does mean 
that general advertisine has not, 
with our present organization, 
brought us sales in sufficient vol- 
ume to make it feasible for us to 
extend our advertising sufficiently 
to create the desired volume. Our 
periodical advertising has sold 
machines at a satisfactory low 
cost. But this company makes 
only a very small margin of profit 
on a machine, and in order to 
make a satisfactory showing it is 
absolutely necessary that we have 
a certain monthly total of sales. 
The managers have, therefore, 





suspended their attitude towar 
general advertising pending th 
time necessary to develop its sale 
organization to the point that 
shall be able to take full advan 
tage of the great value that na 
tional advertising has to give. 

This brings us squarely face t 
face with the dealer question—th 
nightmare of so many nationa 
advertisers. In order to back u 
our advertising the past year, th 
Richmond Sales Company ha 
tried to achieve satisfactory “dis 
tribution” by appointing dealer 
as our special agents, at desirabl« 
points. The dealer has failed t 
“make good” with the Richmon: 
Suction Cleaner. This is a bal 
fact. 

Critics will immediately become 
caustic and say: “You have failed 
to stimulate the dealer properly 
you have not gingered him up 
with the right kind of sales co- 
operation; your ‘dealer helps’ 
have been deficient. Your book- 
lets have doubtless lacked the 
power to bring results. Don't 
blame the poor dealer that he has 
not become an efficient part of 
your sales machinery. Take an 
inventory of your own defects and 
put the blame where it belongs:” 

We have a respectable array of 
booklets, some for the dealer and 
some for the consumer—thirty in 
all. Out of several years’ close 
knowledge of trade conditions we 
have written our dealer literature, 
or caused it to be written. We 
have sent good men to the dealer 
to explain all about the cleaner, 
how to sell it, and how to keep it 
sold. We have surrounded him 
with a degree of care that was 
solicitous. Some dealers were 
satisfactory. The most have 
proved otherwise. 

We do not blame the dealer 
that he has failed us. We are 
selling other products profitably 
through dealers. We believe that 
the nature of the suction cleaner 
itself and the peculiar conditions 
that must enter into a complete 
sale make it practically impossible 
for the dealer to sell as the ma- 
chine must be sold. 

With the ordinary brand of 
trade-marked goods sold through 
dealers, a sale is a sale after a 
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ustomer pays them the money 
the article. With the Rich- 
nd Cleaner a sale is not com- 
te after the customer has pur- 
sed it and installed it in her 
1e. 

et me illustrate. Mrs. Smith 

s to Mr. Sloane, one of our 

lers, and says: “I am inter- 

‘d in the Richmond Cleaner. 

\l you show me how it works?” 

\ company’s demonstrator soon 

ls upon her and she is pleased 

h the way it works. She ac- 
ce ts it and begins to operate it. 
\\ thin a day or so, for some rea- 

she cannot understand, the 
chine does not operate satis- 
orily, perhaps. She goes to 

dealer and comp!ains. What 
‘s he do? 
le, lacking the requisite tech- 
il knowledge to back up the 
e, learns of its unsatisfac- 
y service, Mrs. Smith is a reg- 
r customer of his and he is 
xious to shed the blame. The 
‘iest thing to do, and still re- 
n the lady as a buyer of his 
ier lines, is to impute some 
tructural defect to the Richmond 
aner. He is sorry that the ma- 
ine has not worked “up to the 
npany’s recommendations.” He 
inot understand why a good 
ichine should fail, seemingly, so 
con to do its work. He will 
vrite the company and insist that 
good machine be substituted. 

Mrs. Smith leaves the store, 
with faith retained in the dealer, 
but with confidence lost, perhaps, 
in the Richmond Cleaner. 

Now the trouble almost always 
is not with the cleaner in such 
cases. It frequently lies in the 
quality of the electrical service 
supplied. The Richmond is oper- 
ated by a motor, responding to 
hoth direct and alternating cur- 
rents within certain limits. It is 
gauged to run at its maximum 
efficiency with, say, 200 volts. If, 
is sometimes happens, only 104 
volts are supplied, the machine 
‘bviously operates at less than its 
full efficiency. 

Were our dealer capable of 
performing the necessary “back- 
ng up” service he could explain 
ll this to Mrs, Smith and a com- 
(Continued on page 78) 
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“For 


Users 
of 


Printing’ 


HIS is a part of the sub- 


title of the new magazine 


THE GRAPHIC ARTS 
Edited by 


Henry Lewis Johnson 
for Printers and Advertisers. 


Through its treatment from the 
consumers’ standpoint of the busi- 
ness of printing, THE GRAPHIC 
ARTS, from month to month, 
will afford the advertiser a better 
understanding of the possibilities of 
new and standard methods of 
printing and illustrating. 

The magazine is 934" x 1234" 
and has about one hundred pages 
of text, exhibits and finely displayed 
advertisements. 

The annual subscription price in 
the United States is $2.50; Cana- 
dian $3.50; Foreign $4.00. 

Be sure to see the remarkable 
exhibits of Offset Color Printing 
in the January number. 

To receive the first number, now 
ready, mail the coupon. 


NATIONAL ARTS 
PUBLISHING CO. 
200 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


NATIONAL ARTS PUBLISHING CO., 


_ Publishers of THE GRAPHIC ARTS, 


200 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Please enter my subscription to THE 
GRAPHIC ARTS for one year begin- 


ning and send me a bill 
pred you have mailed the first number. 

Name seer ereesere see eetoeroes yreeeee 
ee NO, ose 00's gb venean ean 
Cityand State ...0..020sccecsee coccee 
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Here’s the Kind of Matter Printers’ !nk 


Promises for the Whole New Year: 


To make the year 1911 highly notable to readers by means of 
oughly practical articles by men who know selling and advertising 
their tools, is Printers’ INK’s aggressive aim. 

Some of this kind of matter is ready to announce and will a 
shortly. It gives a foretaste of more that is to come. Most of 
the sort of matter that has never before been written—it is forge: 
of up-to-the-minute vital experiences and developments of trained 


“The Sales Manager and Advertising Policy” 
A series of articles by Ropert A. Hotmes, Sales Manager, the Cr 
Knapp Co. (Knapp-Felt Hats.) 
I: “Selling and Advertising Under One Head” 
II: “Building Up a Sales Organiz cation’ 
IIT: “The Sales Manager and the Customer” 
IV: “The Sales Manager and the Organization” 
V: “Business Journalism” 
VI: “Developing the Trade-Mark as an Asset” 
“Specialized Study of Advertising’s Technical Details” 


A notable series of articles by specialists on the tools of advertising 
i: “What Advertisers Ought to Know About Paper,” by Ch 


D. Jacobs (formerly Manager for Dill & Collins; fou 


of PAPER). 


10r- 
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Il: “Geiting the Most Out of Covers,’ by Charles A. Mac lar- 


— lane. (cover paper specialist). 
IIT: “The Text and the Type’ and “Hand Lettered Versus 


Ads,” by George French (author of books on printing.) 


I ype 


IV: “The Problems of Good Booklet Typography,’ by Waltei 


Schoenlank (of Rogers & Co.). 
Vv: “Decoration and Embellishment,’ by Chas. K. Darrow 


(for- 


merly art manager of Chasmar-Winchell Press and oj 


American Bank Note Co.). 


VI: “The Advertiser's Problems in Binding,” by Raymond Bayless 


(binder for Rogers & Co. and Bartlett-Crr Press). 


VII: “The Mechanics ef Fine Press Work,’ by J. J. Bulger (press- 


work specialist for Scribner Press, New York). 


VIII: “The Advertisers’ Relations with Printers,” by E, A. Kendrick 
(late vice-president Matthews-Northrup Co.; now typo- 


graphical head of the American Bank Note Co.). 


IX: “Handling Artists and Art Work,’ by Earnest Elmo Calkins 


(of Calkins & Holden). 


A: “Putting Taste and Selling Sense into Printed Matter,” 


Edi vard Bartlett (of Bartlett- Orr Press). 


by 


XI: “The Mechanics of Effective Color Work,” by Philip Ruxton 


(calor and ink expert). 


XII: “The Use of Special Processes in Advertising Art,’ by George 


Ethridge. 


XIII: “The Economical Use of Color in Advertising,’ by Robert J. 


Wildhack (magazine and poster artist). 


XIV: “Modern Office System for Advertisers,’ by Edward S. Babcox 


(Advertising Manager, Yawman & Erbe). 


XV: “What Advertisers Ought to Know About Engraving,” by Wm. 


Henry Baker (Advertising Manager English Woolen Mills 


Co. and author of “Handbook of Engraving”). 


XVI: “Getting the Color — Right,” by C. S. Shugg (of 


Quadri Color Co., New York). 
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i ink “The Court’s New Doctrine of Unfair Competition and the Advertiser” 
e: A -eries of articles discussing in a concrete, businesslike way (with 


r: fre juent citations of examples) the temper and tendency of the courts 
in protecting business good-will and trade, by a careful lawyer, Harry 

of hor- D. Nims, New York (author of several books on law and business). 

sing 4 P 

sme and I upos ible Markets” : ; 

Sen ae Compilations of figures to meet the sales-builder’s need of studying 


co: litions in the trade and among consumers. The most important 


of it i 
ge: a an fundamental figures ever compiled for commercial use. To be 
ed ‘nen PY ished in a series. 


Serie: of Articles by George P. Metzger, 
; Ac ertising Manager of the Columbia Phonograph Co. 
Cr. fut- “Putting Good Selling Thought on Labels and Packages” 
“Fighting Things Through the House” 
I: “Making Type Displays More Expressive” 
": “The Relation of, Factory Output to Advertising” 
“The Adventures of a Sales Doctor” 
By Herpert G. STocKWELL (head of a firm of accountants, New York 
at)’ Philadelphia). 
“Mo:ernizing the Manufacturer’s Selling Policy” 


roe By LioneL KreMeEr (a long-experienced merchandiser and advertising 
Ch mai, formerly with Root Newspaper Association). 
uirles 


founder | “What Advertisers and Publishers Should Know about the Post Office” 
A series by former postal department executive at Washington, thor- 


ac l'ar- § ough» familiar with second class and other postal matters. 
dee “Confusion and Laxity in Second Class Postal Administration” 
Us 1 ype : “Postal. Regulations and the Advertiser's Rights” 
a Le “House Organs and the Second Class Privilege” 
Walter ’: “The Private Post Card Privilege’ 


“A Study of Special Mediums” 


pe ee A series of closely practical articles by prominent specialists. 
“The Value of an All-Around Do-Everything Policy,” by F. P. 
Bayless Seymour (advertising manager Waterman Fountain Pen Co.) 
‘iy ll: “Producing Good Street Car Cards and Posters,” by Alfred 
( press- Greenleaf (art manager, Ward & Gow, New York). 
IIT: “The Practical Advertising Use of the Moving Picture,” by W. 
“endrick R. Rothacker (General Manager of Industrial Moving Pic- 
y typo- ture Co.). 
; IV: “How to Use Good Lithography,’ by M. Saunders (of The 
Calkins American Lithograph Co.). 
I: “Getting Selling Value out of Outdoor Signs,” by a famous Sign 
ter,” by User. 
: VT: “Making Novelties Pay Advertisers,’ by Novelty Ass'n Official. 
Ruxton Il: “How Premiums Are Being Used,’ (series) by well-known 


premium specialist. 

George § Also a Series of Articles by 

GeorcE H. Perry (late advertising manager of Gimbel Bros., and of 
obert J. Siegel-Cooper, New York). 

Seymour Eaton (founder of Booklovers’ Library, and advertising 
Babcox specialist). 

C. C. WUNNINGHAM (advertising manager of Hudson Motor Car Co.). 
by Wm. J. W. Brnpver (late sales manager Dictaphone Dept., Columbia Phono- 
mn Mills graph Co.) And many others. 

\nd this will only be a part of $2’s worth! 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO., 12 West 31st Street, New York 


( of ihe 
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THE TEXT AND THE TYPE, 


THE SAME KIND OF SKILL REQUIRED 
TO DESIGN AN ADVERTISEMENT AS 
TO PAINT A PICTURE—HOW EX- 
CESSIVE USE OF THE HALF-TONE 
HAS RESULTED IN CRAMPED TYPO- 
GRAPHICAL EFFECTS AND INADE- 
QUATE SELLING TALK. 


By George French. 

In planning the composition of 
advertisements and business liter- 
ture, there are several considera- 
tions to settle before the use of 
type is finally decided. It is de- 
sirable to so compose the adver- 
tisement as to make it effective 
as an attractive picture. It is 
necessary to make it effective as 
an exponent of the text. The 
compositor, or designer, must al- 
so consider the character and 
motive of the text, and especial- 
ly the use to which the advertise- 
ment is to be put. 

It is well ey begin at the ulti- 
mate end of the advertisement, 
and find out where it is to be 
placed. The power of-an adver- 
tisement depends largely upon its 
environment. If it is to be placed 
in a paper, or papers, that use 
heavy-faced type and conventional 
forms of composition, there should 
be an attempt to secure the ad- 
vantage of agreeable contrast 
rather than to make use of the 
same types and forms and depend 
upon exaggerated emphasis for 
individual attraction. 

The compositor of an advertise- 
ment that is to go into a series 
of papers or magazines should 
have a list of all those mediums 
before him, and samples of all 
the periodicals with which he is 
not familiar. Then he should 
study to make his piece of ad- 
vertising literature harmoniously 
different from the prevailing 
style. He can accomplish this by 
considering type, form, white 
space, borders, decorations, illus- 
trations. Some of these factors 
are fixed before the designer or 
compositor sees the copy; illus- 
trations, for example. But there 
are the several kinds of engrav- 
ings for him to deal with. and the 
handling of the illustration with 














reference to the text and the gen- 
eral design. 

In the ‘selection of type the 
motive of the advertisement and 
its destined environment must be 
considered. For example, the an- 
nouncement of the arrival of an 
invoice, of French lingerie. or per- 
fumery, to form a part of a de- 
partment store advertisement, 
should be set in Touraine old-style 
italic type, or some similar face, 
and the illustrations should be in 
line with touches of Ben Day 
shading. So the French motive 
would be at once conveyed to 
the reader, and there would be 
also an agregable spot of artistry 
within the mass of the big ad- 
vertisement. A current example 
of this harmonizing of the type 
with the motive is the advertising 
of their distinctive line of hosiery 
by Lord & Taylor, using the old- 
style italic type, the graceful lines 
of which harmonize with the 
equally graceful lines of the fig- 
ures and robes of the ladies 
shown, and rhythmically suggest 
the fascinating outlines of the 
nattily clothed foot and ankle. 

A little study of this question 
of harmony of typography with 
advertising motive, and the en- 
vironment of the advertisement, 
will enable the designer, or the 
compositor, to add a very ma- 
terial percentage to the value— 
the “pulling power’—of the ad- 
vertisement. And this advantage 
cannot well be got in any other 
way. It involves also the study 
of type-specimen books; and this 
is, I am prone to confess, a 
weariness for the soul. The type 
founders might well discard 75 
per cent of their display letter 
styles. At least that percentage 


never had an excuse for being 
made, being badly designed and 
incapable of effective use. The 


wise advertisement designer will 
select a few series of type from 
each of the big foundry specimen 
books, remove the leaves show- 
ing them, and make for himself 
a much smaller and more work- 
able book of type specimens, by 
stapling these sheets together in 
orderly sequence—and then re- 
ligiously refrain from ever look- 
ing at the rejected sections. 
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In making this selection of type 
series for constant use it is neces- 
sary to have in mind some of the 
rinciples of design, as they may 
have been observed or neglected 
yy the type designer. If a care- 
‘ul and sufficient study is made 
if this point, the result will be 
the selection of those faces of 
type that are strictly roman, or 
ire skilful variants of the pure 
roman design. This is a ques- 
tion the complete elucidation of 
which cannot be taken up here, 
but it may be accepted as a fact 
that study of type design will 
lead the intelligent investigator 
to this conclusion, that romans 
and close variants are the best 
types for advertising composition. 
The reasons are psychological, 
optical, traditional, physiological, 
historical, and quite sufficient. 

In composing an advertisement 
the designer must have in mind 
the fact that the advertisement’s 
mission is to convey certain in- 
formation in the most convincing 
manner, make a certain plea in the 
strongest possible fashion, and in- 


cite to a specified action with the 
utmost force. His task is to 
further these objects by the use 
he makes of the type, the cuts, 
the borders, the decorations, the 
forms of these materials and the 
various methods used in making 
them, and knowledge and _ skill 
in assembling these elements into 
the advertisement. 

A large proportion of the ad- 
vertising in the newspapers and 
magazines lacks force and result- 
getting qualities because it does 
not, at the first glance, attract the 
favorable attention of the read- 
ers. There are two _ reasons 
for this lack of initial power. 
The chief reason is that the ad- 
vertisements are not skilfully 
and properly composed. The 
minor reason is that the copy of 
the advertisements is not well 
prepared and of the right qual- 
ity. This latter may be _ es- 
teemed the chief reason for bad 
advertising, but I am now deal- 
ing with initial attraction. If 
there is not that attractive quality 
in an advertisement which will 











THE WM. J. MORTON COMPANY 


SPECIAL NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK: 225 Fifth Avenue 


CHICAGO: Hartford Building 


Announce to 


Advertisers and General Agents 


That they are prepared at all times to render full, detailed 
Trade and Merchandising Reports in connection with 
any line of business, present or proposed, in the cities or 
territories where they represent newspapers. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
SPOKANE. WASH. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


ANACONDA, MONTANA 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOISE, IDAHO 


THE SPOKESMAN REVIEW 


, THE CHRONICLE 


THE POST INTELLIGENCER 


THE STANDARD 
LA PRESSE 


THE IDAHO STATESMAN 


CORRESPONDENCE AND PERSONAL CONSULTATION SOLICITED. 
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induce the reader to pause, when 
his eye is roaming over the page, 
and pick up the first line of the 
copy, there is not the necessary 
initial attraction. It is the physi- 
cal, rather than the literary, feat- 
ures of the advertisement which 
compel the wandering eye to take 
in and transmit to the brain an 
invitation to tarry and_ read. 
Therefore it is up to the com- 
positor, or the designer, of the ad- 
vertisement to get for it the first 
attention. If this goes wrong the 
advertisement falls into the class 
of those that are not effective. 

I am of those who claim for 
the type compositor that if he is 
a good compositor he is a good 
artist; that to make a good adver- 
tisement requires the same kind 
of skill as to paint a vood picture 
—not the same degree of genius, 
I am sure, but the same kind of 
skill, and the same knowledge of 
the fundamentals of art, and the 
reasons for them. These funda- 
mentals are merely the conven- 


cation of these principles that 
makes of the ideas in their heads 
intelligible ‘art objects. These 
principles are , the passwords 
which admit into the minds of 
men the pleas of the artists. And 
they are also, and more emphati- 
cally, the passwords that admit 
the wishes of advertisers into the 
minds of those who read the ad- 
vertisements. 

It is, therefore, of prime impor- 
tance that the designer or com- 
positor who is entrusted with 
the setting of the advertisement 
knows about all of these things; 
that he knows, in other words. 
the route of the straightest and 
easiest road into the minds of the 
people the advertiser hopes to 
win for customers. 

The most noticeable character- 
istic of much of the current ad- 
vertising is that most of the adver- 
tisements are, considered by them- 
selves, attractive along lines that 
are common to a majority, but 
that in their places on the pages 
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Lenthéric, Paris 


Spécialités 
ef démangeaisons , 


220 Rue Sdint-Honoré 
cAix-les- Bains, Place Carnot 


Demander le Catalogue et les * 


Parfumerie des Orchidées 


Parfumeur 


Lotion Verte de Lenthéric, contre les pellicules 
Poudre de Riz Orkidée, d'une 
adhérence parfaite due a son finesse 


Succursales 
Nice, 20, Place du Jardin, 
Monte-Carlo Hotel de Paris 


Conseils de Beaute 








HARMONIOUS CO-ORDINATION BETWEEN SUBJECT, TYPE AND TRADE-MARK, 


tional statement of a certain body 
of knowledge about the mind and 
its workings we have gathered 
together as the result of many 
centuries of experience and ob- 
servation. Artists study form, 
proportion, balance, symmetry, 
harmony, tone, perspective, light- 
and-shade, and the other mechan- 
ical fundamentals of good drafts- 
manship, because it is the appli- 


of magazines or newspapers they 
lose their distinction and con- 
tribute to a monotony of medi- 
ocre excellence. In each of the 
big magazines, carrying from 100 
to 200 pages of advertising, there 
are rarely more than two or 
three advertisements that attract 
attention on account of their form 
and general physical appearance, 
while it is usually the fact that 
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rge majority of them would 
passed in proof as adequate 
sufficiently attractive. ‘There 
just now, a weary monotony 
crowded and illy designed 
graphy associated with good 
tones. ‘This sameness dulls 
perceptive interest of the 
ler, and unless he is persist- 
y interested in some particular 
rch his consciousness will be- 
ie a dull gray blur before he has 
gressed half through any one 
he voluminous advertisine sec- 
is of the magazines. If he 
ies upon One or two examples 
good typography, such as the 
‘beth or Rogers, Peet & Co. 
ertisements, it is those adver- 
ments which are mirrored up- 
his brain, and it is those ad- 
tisements that he pauses to 


qd. 
(he half-tone in advertising has 
n grievously overworked. It 
a fine and useful element in 
id advertising, if properly used. 
is a very good sign that its 
is slightly diminishing. In 
respects except as a graphic 
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element the half-tone is difficult. 
It does not harmonize with typog- 
raphy; rather, it is difficult to 
make typography harmonize with 
it; and the inevitable result 1s 
that _the hali-tone illustration 
“hogs” too much of the attractive 
value of the advertisement it is 
used in, leaving the “story,” 
which must be relied upon to 
clinch the sale, without much 
chance to engage the serious at- 
tention of the readers, It is a 
fault of advertising in general, 
at present, that the power and 
value of a good “story,” of strong 
and descriptive copy, is not real- 
ized, and that there is such a 
vogue for pictures and impres- 
sions. There is nothing more 
tempting to the average reader 
than the lure of a properly typed 
advertisement which promises a 
meaty “story.” It gets more 
readers than the advertisement 
composed of a fine half-tone cut 
and some jammed-in reading mat- 
ter under it; and it gets more 
orders as the resuit of the read- 
ing. It is more difficult to pro- 








Commercial Artists 


‘sales 


who understand how to put 

ability’’ into illustrations—not art 

for art’s sake, but art for the sake of 

sales—expert engravers who know 
how to make perfect printing plates, will make 
your next catalog more effective, your advertising 
more convincing and increase your sales and 
profits. 

300 artists and engravers (specialists all) are 
ready to take up your work. 


Day ond Night Service 


Barnes-Crosby Company 
E. W. HOUSER, President 
Artists :: Engravers :: Catalogue Plate-makers 
215 Madison Street, Chicago 
Branch offices in fifteen principal cities 


Our advice and co-operation is yours for the asking and 
we'll not only save but make you money. 
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Golden New England 


New England is a golden land. She draws her riches from maaifo 
sources: from the beauty of the land, from the glory of the seas, fro: 
the multiform fabrics wrought by’ her busy children, and yet, as els: 
where, from the fruits of a fertile soil. 


In Golden New England one industry alone, the caring for summ« 


visitors, amounts to more than 


000,000 a year—a sum greater tha 


the annual yield of the gold mines of Alaska and the Pacific slop: 
More than a million and a half visitors attest the excellence of the Ne 


England summer. 


Furthermore, even as in Switzerland, 
the weeks of frost and snow likewise 
have delights for strangers. 

In New England the average in corn 
and potatoes is so far above that of the 
West as hopelessly to outclass the lat- 
ter. New Hampshire ranks as the first 
state in the country in corn, and Con- 
necticut is a good second—the former 
with 42.1 bushels to the acre and the 
latter with 40.3 bushels. Massachusetts, 
with 39.4. In Illinois it is 38.8 bushels, 
in Kansas, 27.8. 

Still more significant are the com- 
parisons of crop values. Massachusetts 
is a great manufacturing and commer- 
cial State. In 1905 her manufactured 
products had a value of $1,172,808,782. 
Should not this eminence suffice? Is 
not agriculture something “on the 
side’? Yet, while Iowa’s farm lands 
are eleven times the area of those of 
Massachusetts, the value of her agri- 
cultural products is only nine times as 
great. Illinois has ten times the area 





and eight times the value. The tille 
lands of Kansas are thirteen times a; 
large as those of Massachusetts, an 
her crop values are only four and on: 
half times as large. Those of Californi 
are nine times the area, and her agr 
culture, with all her intensive fruit 
raising, brings her in only three times 
as much money. Texas has forty times 
more land in cultivation, yet the crops 
of Texas are worth only five times as 
much. 

A half-acre strawberry patch in 
Massachusetts yields 5,000 quarts, worth 
$625. Eleven hundred dollars have 
come from an acre and a half of canta 
loups. There are thousands of acres 
of asparagus with profits of $300 to 
even $600 an acre. Four acres of 
market gardening here will give a yearly 
income of from $4,000 to $5,000. Five 
acres in peaches market for $2,500. 

Apples in New England—a story in 
itself, and for potatoes and corn, there 
are big records. 


There are brand-new cities even in New England; many born of 
great water-powers on the Merrimac; in Maine, Rumford Falls on the 
Androscoggin, Penobscot on the St. Croix, and many along the shores 


of the beautiful Connecticut. 


Here there is development: more population, more crops, more trans- 
portation, more power, more manufacturing, more money. 


Sylvester Baxter in the Outlook. 


Advertise in Golden New England 
Ten Representative New England Dailies in Ten Good 


New England Cities. 


Burlington, Vt., Free Press Worcester, Mass., Gazette 


Portland, Me., Express 
Lynn, Mass., Item 
Salem, Mass., News 


New Belford "G3G3-"" 


Spring field, Mass., Union 
Meriden, Ct., Record 
Waterbury, Ct., Republican 
New Haven, Ct., Register 
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duce; more difficult to write and 
far more difficult to compose in 


lowing out the theory that 
th readers must be considered 
in .he composition of advertise- 
m ts, we are led to the thought 
th each medium has, in a gen- 
er way, a different constituency 
wi ch looks upon _ advertising 
fr na different angle of interest. 
Tiat brings up this thought: 
S} .uld not the constituency of 
ea 1 Of the mediums to be used 
be studied by the advertiser, and 
s} uld each not be treated in the 
m iner most likely to appeal to 
ec 1? In other words, ought not 


tl advertising designer to make 
a distinctive advertisement for 
e: 1) medium he intends to use? 


T e readers of the Century, for ex- 
ai ple, are quite different from the 

























rove mene Lord & Taylor. 














VELL-HARMONIZED LORD & TAYLOR AD. 


readers of Munsey’s. Why then 
should the advertiser who wishes 
do business with both classes 

f readers make the fundamental 
error of appealing to both in the 
same manner? 

Type, and the accessories the 
‘vpe founders now furnish, is 
lite capable of very great devel- 
ment for the construction cf ad- 
ertisements. It must be studied 
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Largest and Best! 


In all the requisites of a modern 
newspaper; in plant and patron- 
age; in circulation and advertis- 
ing; in news-gathering and en- 
terprise, 


The Evening 


Register 
is acknowledged to be the 


Recognized 
Leading 
Newspaper 

of New Haven! 


CONNECTICUT’S GREATEST 
Classified Ad Medium, 
[Rate 1c Word; 7 times 5c.] 
JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 











Meriden 


Connecticut 


Its factory employees re- 
ceive highest wages paid 
anywhere in New England. 

Meriden has practically 
no illiterates and all its peo- 
ple are newspaper readers, 
possessed of unusual intel- 
ligence, and large purchas- 
ing power. 


MERIDEN 
MORNING 
RECORD 


only two-cent newspaper 
in field of 60,000 population. 
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Opportunity 


The Magazine of Progress 
with which is incorporated 


The Progress Magazine 
guarantees a minimum circula- 
tion during 1911 of 200,000 per 
month and will give a pro rata 
refund for any shortage, furnish- 
ing advertisers with absolute 
proof of circulation. 


Quality Circulation 





OPPORTUNITY reaches the 
highest class of magazine readers 
—those who are in search of in- 
formation and who are bent on 
accomplishing more. The maga- 
zine appeals to the strongest trait 
in human nature—self interest— 
and has a great influence on the 
minds of its readers. Write for a 
copy of the magazine and see for 
yourself the class to which it appeals. 


Quantity circulation + quality 
circulation at reasonable rates — 
results for advertisers. Take 
space in March and receive fifty 
thousand free circulation. 


Opportunity 


The Magazine of Progress 
CHARLES D. MITCHELL, Adv. Manager 
210 Monroe Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


THOMAS S.SOLLERS RHODES & LEISENRING 
Representative Representatives . 
Reliance Building Unity Building 
KANSAS CITY CHICAGO 
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by the advertisers. Now, as 
rule, the advertiser does not kno 
type, and the type compositor doc 
not know advertising. The adver 
tiser has available certain specime 
sheets, bare of information sav 
the printed letters. This give 
him no ideas about the appr 
priateness of the type for the par 
ticular object he wishes, throug 
its use, to accomplish. The com 
positor, if he has been a studen 
as well as a printer, knows some 
thing about the history, signifi 
cance, and possibilities of the typ« 
shown on the specimen sheet, but 
nothing about the needs or psy 
chology of the advertising propo 
sition he has in hand to — 
Between these two stools the ad 
vertisement is often lacking ii 
some of the elements of strengt! 
it might have had if either thx 
advertiser had been more of 
printer, or the printer more of an 
advertiser. 

The advertiser who knows the 
modern products of the type foun- 
ders, and knows how to select 
and use those products, is in a 
position to make the most attract- 
ive and effective advertising now 
possible. The proportion of 
typed advertisements is at present 
so small, and such a very small 
proportion of this small propor- 
tion is skilfully and knowledga- 
bly managed, that the field for ex- 
pert advertising type composition 
may be said to be practically un- 
occupied, and a great opportunity 
open for either skilled printers 
who also know advertising or 
skilled advertisers who also know 
printing. Good print is the best 
of attractive advertising. The 
motive of the elaborate half-tone 
advertisements is often not very 
direct, and the interest of the 
reader is exhausted or perverted 
after he has absorbed the artistic, 
Or inartistic, motive of the cut. 
The hand-lettered advertisements 
are not, as a class, able to com- 
pete with type. There are verv 
few artists who are able to letter 
in the mass. They can arrange a 
few words to look well, but if 
they have a solid mass of reading. 
such as a magazine page, or half 
page, they almost invariably “fall 
down,” and produce something 
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taxes the patience of the 
der to make it out, and arouses 
ire of the reader with artistic 
lencies by its lack of symmetry 
| harmony. 

here is nothing now available 
f.r advertisers that so graphically 
a1 artistically lends itself to 
tl ir purpose as type. And I wish 
tu be understood to mean foundry 
t) e as distinguished from ma- 
cl ine made and set type; foundry 
tye that is capable of being 
fi med into words that are words 
ra her than collections of letters 
f/ ming words. In all the quali- 
tis that are essential for adver- 
tiers, type is easily proved to be 
t) most valuable. It is the habit 
© human beings to read and un- 
cd rstand type. <A statement in 
t\pe arouses no contributory in- 
terests or collateral problems. 
The mind pays no attention to 
the medium of expression, but 
concentrates all of its attention 
upon the thing said. The infor- 
nation, the request, the demand, 
the suggestion, the plea, of the 
t\ped advertisement goes directly 
into the mind of the reader, un- 
clouded by any thought of the 
medium—any admiration or criti- 
cism of a picture, any annoyance 
caused by the antics of the hand 
letter. 

But it is necessary to know 
type, and to know advertising, 
also. 

eee ae 
‘ELSON CHESMAN BANQUET. 


\t St. Louis, December 27th, Conrad 
Budke, president of the Nelson Ches- 
man Advertising Company, the oldest 
institution of its kind west of New 
York, tendered his first annual banquet 

the branch managers and department 
heads of the house. 

_—_—_——s+or 


Charles H. Hoge has been elected 
president of F. M. Lupton Publishing 
Company, of New York, to succeed the 
ite Frederick M. Lupton. Mr. Hoge 
vas formerly vice-president of the com- 
iny 


The City Advertising Company, of 
Chicago, has been incorporated with a 
apital of $2,500 to do an advertising 
nd merchandising business, by F. Mac- 
Donald Lowe, William W. Johnson and 
F. A. Hefferman. 


The Postum Cereal Company has ap- 
ealed from the verdict of $50,000 for 
bel awarded to Robert J. Collier De- 
ember 8d. 





90% 
Concentrated: 
Circulation! 


Because ninety per cent of its circula- 
tion is in and close to the City of 
Worcester (as shown by examination 
of A. A. A.) THE EVENING 


Gazette 
Worcester (Mass.) 


is known to produce the Most Results 
in Worcester stores—at Lowest per- 
cent of Settinc-Cost; therefore, most 
ProFITABLE to Advertisers, making it 


The Greatest 
Selling Force 
in Worcester! 


Largest Evening Circulation! 
“The Paper that Goes Home!” 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 








Put It on Your List ! 


New Jersey 
Freie Zeitung 


53 years the Daily and 
Sunday family newspa- 
per of German-American 
Newark the Metropolis of 
New Jersey. 

Positively the only pa- 
per existing to reach this 
rich German field. 

No special copy neces- 
sary. Accurate transla- 
tion guaranteed. Matrices 
can be used. Modest 
rates. 


Send for Rate Card 
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TO ADVERTISERS IN THE 
CHICAGO FIELD 


From 138,041 to 198,162 In Three Months 
On Monday, October 3, 1910, 
- of the daily edition 
he Chicago Record-Herald 
not reduced to one cent. The 
last day at two cents, Saturday, 
October 1, the net sold circula- 
tion was 138,041. On October 
31 the net sold circulation was 
172,852; on November 30, 178,- 
196; on December 31, 198,162. 
A Gain of 60,121 in Three Months 


The Chicago Record-Herald’s 
circulation, unlike that of two 
of its competitors, does’ not con: 
tain a single copy of “coupon” 
circulation, which involves the 
purchase by a single buyer of 
thousands upon thousands of pa- 
pers from which the coupons 
are clipped, the rest of the pa- 
per being sold as waste. 

The net sold circulation of 
The Sunday Record-Herald on 
December 25th was 210,044 
copies, a gain of 23,706 in three 
months. 

Largest Known Morning Circu- 


lation in Chicago 


The Chicago Record-Herald 


DAILY NET SOLD 198,162 
New York Office, 437 Fifth Avenue 














When a Leading Depart- 
ment Store Uses the 
German Gazette in Phil- 
adelphia 


It is an open secret why Gimbel Bros. 
contracted for more than 300,000 lines 
to start November 26th in The German 
Gazette: 

Gimbels know that the third of a 
million Germans of the “City of 
Homes” represent the most prosperous 
group of Old World people in Amer- 
ica. That they are prosperous, liberal 
and ambitious. And that they read 
The Consolidated German Newspapers 
of The German Gazette Publishing Co. 

Since our rate covers all the best 
German Newspapers it is logical that 
Gimbels and other far-seeing advertisers 
should take advantage of this great 
opportunity. 


When will 
From NoveMBER 1st TO NOVEMBER 30TH 


you? 


First Newspaper.......... 394,415 Lines 
Second Newspaper....... 338,265 Lines 
CN s 5) ee 300,791 Lines 
Fourth Newspaper........ 275,745 Lines 
Fifth Newspaper......... 250.840 Lines 
Sixth Newspaper......... 229,550 Lines 


The German Gazette Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia. 
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WHY WE- ARE QUITTING GENER 
ADVERTISING. 
(Continued from page 67) 
pany’s representative could so 
make the alterations to assu 
satisfactory operation. But he, 
most cases, is not able to rend 
this service and in consequen 
the machine receives a black ey: 
It is profoundly vital that goc 
backing-up servite be given th 
Richmond. This company wi 
not organized to “skin” the cou 
try with first orders and _ the: 
make its “get-away.” We are i 
business permanently. One Rich 
mond sold must act as a “sales 
man” for one, two or five othe: 
cleaners. We cannot depend upoi 
a large quantity of “repeat” sales 
but we do expect that one Rich 
mond in a neighborhood will d 
work of a kind that will attract 
the neighbors of the purchase: 
and so lead to other sales, with 

out direct effort on our part. 

We naturally are much disap- 
pointed that the dealer has proved 
unsatisfactory as a part of the 
Richmond selling machinery. But 
the Richmond Company — can 
change its sel'ing method, when 
faced by the hard logic of results. 
This organization has no hailowed 
feeling for any of the conven- 
tional forms of selling. If the 
well-worn trails from the manu- 
facturer to the consumer prove to 
be the wrong road for this partic- 
ular product, then we must change 
our path of distribution before we 
become addicted to a rut. 

We must, accordingly, b'aze a 
path of our own, direct from the 
factory to the consumer. We now 
aim to perfect an organization 
that shall have control of our 
cleaner at a!l stages, until it is 
placed in the home. Furthermore, 
we shall habitually keep in touch 
with each customer, guiding her 
through the first use of the 
cleaner, adapting it to the pecu- 
liar conditions of local electrical 
supply, and in every way giving 
the cleaner full scope to prove its 
real efficiency in household work 

We have now between forty 
and fifty branches, each in charge 
of as good a man as we could 
find. These will be increased in- 
definitely. After our canvassers 
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have sold a cleaner, other of our 
-illed men attached to that 
anch will call upon the buyer 

o or three or four times, until 

sale is obviously “complete.” 

We have extended the scope of 

service department in the 
ne office in New York. This 
partment will have the over- 
eht of the machines that have 

n placed in the homes, extend- 

through our field men, the 

ry fullest co-operation to the end 

tat each sale shall become a com- 

pete sale. And a complete sale is 

tve beginning of the development 

: ward such a future permanent 
isiness as we intend to have. 

The dealer has been able to buy 

e Richmond Cleaner in large 

iantities so that the net cost to 
m was about $41. With the 
lling completely in our own 
ands, we shall receive the full 
“95 ourselves. The difference be- 
veen these two amounts we shall 

able to use for developing our 

rganization. 
We have engaged an extremely 
smpetent man to take charge of 
new “efficiency department.” It 
ill be his business to inspire the 
ilesmen, io enthuse the person- 
el of the organization generally. 
lle will teach the men to develop 
selling ideas and to apply new 
service” methods. If a man in 
Colorado, for instance, originates 
i bright idea, our “efficiency” man- 
iger will see that this is passed on 
to our men in everv other state, 
nd vice versa. Every man in 
ur selling organization is going 
to have the same stimulus and the 
same ideas as every other man. 
In a word, the man in charge of 
this new efficiency department will 
‘ause all ideas that arise in what- 
ever territory to become the gen- 
eral possession of our whole sell- 
ing force. 

We do not intend to stop adver- 
tising. We do not intend to stop 
all selling through dealers. But 
for the sake of our future well- 
being we shall shift the direction 
of our selling energies. There 
will be some kind of modification 
of our advertising, made neces- 
sary by our changed organization 
and by the needs that brought the 
changes into this organization. 





Eighty per cent. of the cir- 
culation of the 


Portland 


Evening 


Express 


**Maine’s Largest” 
Daily Circulation 
is in “Greater Portland” 


This concentration of circulation has 
made the Express the 


Foremost 
Advertising 
Medium in 


Its Field! 


Leads in everything—foreign, local 
and claszified advertising and NEWS! 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 








WANTED 


Associate to take half 


interest for $5,000 
in special service agency, 
established six years, do- 
ing profitable business, on 
monthly or yearly con- 
tract basis. 

Man must be efficient in 
soliciting by correspond- 
ence and also in handling 
office force. 

Other interests demand 
time of present owner 
who wishes to turn over 
entire management to right 
man. 


Address “C. O.” 
c/o Printers’ Ink, 
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Printers’ INK. 
A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
Founded 1888 by Geo. P. Rowell. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Figures As befitting the 
Prove Press “me of good 
Agent’s New Year reso- 


lutions the 
Decline American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association sent 
out on the first of the year an- 
other and even more determined 
and specific pronouncement on 
the subject of free publicity than 
has heretofore gone out. 

The 260 newspapers who are 
acting concertedly and the others 
which are thinking about it are 
asked to send their rate cards in 
answer to all requests for free 
space. <A special list of particu- 
larly persistent press agents is 
furnished newspapers with the 
suggestion that it be posted in 
the editorial offices. Progress is 
reported in the elimination of the 
press agent. Significant figures 
are quoted to prove it: 

There is reason to believe as well 
as to hope that the present is a tran- 
sitional period between departed pros- 
perity and imminent hard times for the 
press agent. Indeed, some of the free- 
publicity-mongers already have found 
opportunity in the course of their run- 
ning to observe the hand written read- 


ing notice on the wall. Some ha 
heeded. ‘They know that the gar 
cannot be worked without accommo 
tion on the part of the publishers, a: 


they have observed the growing ind 
position to accommodate. Many pape 
have made it practically impossible { 
the press agent to plant a_ story 

their columns. Other papers are fal 
ing into line. In larger number t 
blithe press agent will be forced 

seek sustenance in other fields of h 
man endeavor. 

The natural coroljary of a redu 
tion in the amount of free space give 
has been a reductivn in the actual nu 
ber of requests for free space. Or: 
class of free publicity matter, ho: 
ever, shows no considerable decreas 
in volume. This is the automobile stuf 
Nevertheless, although there has bee 
no considerable change in volum: 
there has been this change: almost t! 
whole mass of the copy now come: 
from the manufacturers direct. 

The free publicity list published 
September, 1909, (see “B” Special Bu 
letin, No. 2058, September 16, 1909 
contains the names of about for: 
press agents who regularly and excl 
sively served the motor interests. There 
are six left—a decrease of 85 per cer 
The 1909 list also contains the names 
of about 200 press agents (exclusive 
of theatrical press agents). There ar¢ 
at present about forty of these chror 
offenders who continue to be “regular 
contributors’’—a decrease of 80 per cen 

These figures suggest a decided less. 
ening of the free publicity crop; bu 
they must not be mistaken as indica 
ing that the volume of copy submitte 
for free publication is only about 2( 
per cent of the former total. For 
they relate merely to press agents. <A 
large portion of the copy submitte 
(perhaps 30 per cent) comes from ad- 
vertising agents: There are fifty-nine 
advertising agents with A. N. P. A. 
recognition who have within a con 
paratively short period sent copy for 
free publication. It is, however, sig- 
nificant that several advertising agents 
have requested additional copies with 
the purpose of showing them to cus 
tomers who desire free publicity. Aj 
parently this would indicate a disposi 
tion on the part of some advertising 
agents to co-operate with the news 
papers. 

The marked abatement of the free 
publicity evil has come, not because 
of fewer requests, but because of fewer 
requests granted. The number of pa 
pers that flatly refuse to grant requests 
for free publicity is increasing. Wit 
a continuance of this policy and_ its 
speedy adoption by the whole member 
ship, the free publicity evil wi'l soor 
be reduced to an innocuous minimum- 
if not entirely eradicated. 


Following this the bulletin con 
tains some good-natured bi 
pointed raillery concerning vari 
ous agents and advertisers wh 
still send in matter. “Beneto! 
which a press agent with admir 
able restraint terms “a pricele: 
boon to mankind” (after using u 
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abut 1,000 words to do it) gets 
a satirical reference to the fact 
th t in a few weeks four separate 
pr ss agents have sent in “dope” 
cerning it. A communication 
) with salty tears about the 
d for hygienic help in hotels 
is discovered, after nerve-wrack- 

thrills about terrible diseases 
ismitted by hotel help, to be 

from the selling hopes of a 
w York public cup vendor firm. 
(he builetin dubs the Chas. H 
1 ler Company, Chicago, as “still 
it”; Lord & Thomas “has the 
: it’; J. Walter Thompson, De- 
it office, “yet or again?”; Mc- 
nus Company, Toledo, “they 
ver stop.” The F. Wallis 
mstrong Company gets the 
atest slap for sending out stuff 
) th about “canned music and 
nned soup” (Victor and Camp- 
Il’s 


in one ‘ ee 
= A273 


PSseo 


en oes 


From all of which is definitely 
be gathered that the new year 
‘ks a little blue for press 
aventry. 








Overworking “Not more than 
Direct 40 per cent of 


Dealers’ the ‘literature’ 
ealers mailed to dealers 


Advertising is read,” says an 
advertising manager of a_ house 
that is not only advertising in 
“ ‘ge space in most of the national 

vediums, but is distinguished for 
its close knowledge of trade con- 
ditions. 

“That is a waste of 60 per cent,” 
he continued; “for every four 
— of ‘literature’ sent to mer- 

hants that are read, six pieces are 
tossed at once into the discard! 
li this estimate is good, six dol- 
lars out of everv ten are thrown 
away. How serious this loss is in 
the aggregate, is manifest to any 
one who knows what very large 
sums are spent a year in order to 
lace circulars, folders, pamphlets, 
nd other forms of sales informa- 

nm and stimulation in the hands 

f dealers.” 

Passing from accusation to analy- 

, this advertising manager in- 

cated the trouble. “Too little 
‘ought is given to the preparation 

{ this matter. It is sent as a re- 

It of routine duty rather tian 

cause the house has anything 


really valuable to say. The 
thought some morning pops into 
somebody’s head, ‘Say, it’s time we 
were getting out something in the 
line of trade talk. It’s been three 
months since we have had any- 
thing and we'd better throw to- 
gether a little folder, just to let 
dealers know we are still alive.’ 
And then the ‘little folder’ that is 
prepared is apt rather to prove 
to the dealers that the house is 
more dead than alive. The sales 
suggestions are lifeless, and the 
talk dull. The tendency is toward 
the ‘stunt,’ and quantities of mat- 
ter rather than a real effort to 
reach the dealer with real ideas.” 

After all, most dealers are aver- 
age bright Americans, eager to get 
ahead ‘when the way is shown. 
They are not likely to overlook 
anything of value that will help 
them make money, if the manufac- 
turer makes it a habit to give 
value to them in his advertising. 

But the average dealer is a hu- 
man, finite being—he has not infi- 
nite time at his disposal to read 
various masses of “direct” adver- 
tising in an infinite assortment of 
shapes, colors and sizes. The more 
live he is, the more certain he is 
to let the trustworthy trade paper 
in his field act as the collator and 
assembler, in its advertising pages, 
of the message of the manufac- 
turer. 

One dealer in Milwaukee has a 
special waste receptacle in his 
store where clerks, under standing 
orders, dump the literature which 
comes in. “Long experience with 
it has convinced me that it doesn’t 
oy for the time spent going over 
it,” he said recently. “The really 
‘naamaian propositions which T 
ought not to miss are invariably 
advertised in the trade papers, 
and I can examine them at lei- 
sure in my home. where I get my 
trade papers. This is a busy 
store from the time we onen up 
until we close, and I have no time 
to waste on circulars. I found, 
before I gave the order to fire the 
stuff, that my clerks got hold of 
it and neglected their work read- 
ing irrelevant jokes and stories in 
the house organs and booklets 
that come, and I couldn’t stand 
for it.” 
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Trade-Mark in the press .of 


recent eleventh- 


shopping, the 
father of a family of children 
came home laden with the usual 
assortment of toys for the young- 
sters, 

Among them was one of more 
than usually clever conception 
which cloaked a direct appeal to 
the home market through the 
child himself. 

There was the equipment of a 
miniature store, .more or less 
complete in details of shelves, 
counters, cash register, scales and 
the like; and on the shelves were 
displayed sample packages greater 
or less in number according to 
the price, of such well-known ad- 
vertised products as: 


Educator Wafers, 

Educator Tosterettes, 

Postum Cereal, 

Grape Nuts, 

Post Toasties, 

Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes, 
Lowney’s Cocoa, 

Mother’s Crushed Oats, 
Wheatena, 

Imperial Granum Infant’s Food. 


A familiar brand of food chop- 
per was represented on miniature 


bill heads bearing the legend 
“Steinfeld Food Chopper,” and a 
paper-weight sized “National” 


cash register upon the counter 
added the last realistic touch to 
the store equipment. 

With the single exception of the 
Imperial Granum package, each 
one contained a toothsome sample 
of the regular product described 
on the packages, which were ex- 
act reproductions of the “man 
size” packages sold from the gro- 
cer’s stock every day. 

The contents of the Granum 
package made a direct drive for 
the attention of the child’s mother. 
It comprised a small circuiar of 
four pages bristling with reasons 
why all mothers should use Im- 
perial Granum for their babies. 
It offered premiums of nursery 
pictures, rag dolls and things of 
like character for the sending of 
a nominal sum with the address 
of the family druggist. 

As “samples” are furnished 
free, the idea has “caught on” 
quickly and is an interesting re- 


INK. 


flex upon the trade-mark pr 
tige idea. For those concer 
who seriously build for gene 


tions to come it is valua 
to begin early to build re; 
tation. It is a scheme like t! 


that presents evidence of h 
ubiquitous advertising has beco1 
to what nooks and crannies it 
being made to percolate. 





The Ship It is a temp 
Trust tion — impossi! 
to resist to po: t 
Squeal and out some mor:'s 
Advertising in the current : 


tion of the “ship trust,” upon its 
prosecution by the Government. 

As Printers’ Ink not long ago 
clearly pointed out, ship advert: 
ing emphasis has been confined a’ 
together to the building of mon- 
ster rival ships. Little or no at- 
tempt to advertise and emphasiz« 
service has been attempted, though 
service (and speed) are the chief 
points upon which to select a ship. 
Service is far more important in 
ship travel than in hotels, for you 
can leave a hotel in ten minutes, 
but once on a ship you are “shang- 
haied” until the ship docks again 

The wail of the ship owners in 
answer to the Government's con 
tentions is about as puerile and 
jelly-spined as one could imagine 
They declare that if the combine 
is “busted” cheap ships will come 
into competition at rates a third 
below those now prevailing, and 
with poorer service. 

And what of it, big, blubbering 
*fraid babies? Is it necessary for 
monster, prosperous lines like the 
Cunard, Hamburg-American, etc., 
to put the fences of a warlike 
monopoly around the traveling 
public, and practically compel it to 
use the “trust” lines? Wouldn't 
such lines be in a far surer posi 
tion to-day if they could laugh 
cheap rates and service in the face, 
knowing that it had and was edu 
cating the public through adver 
tising, to prefer good service at a 
fair price? 

Monopoly is the vinegar method 
—advertising is the sugar plan. 
and the one safe from legal! 
prosecution. , 
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THE EVENING TELEGRAM 


Published more advertising during 
1910 than any of its afternoon 


contemporaries in New York City 


THE EVENING TELEGRAM 


Published more advertising during 
1910 than any of its afternoon 


contemporaries in New York City 


THE EVENING TELEGRAM 


Published more advertising during 
1910 than any of its afternoon 


contemporaries in New York City 


There Are Many Reasons 
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BOYS ADVERTISE TO PRO- 
MOTE CO-OPERATIVE 
ENTERPRISE. 


JUVENILE COMPANY OPENS STORE 
FOR HOLIDAY TRADE—CATALOGUE 
MIGHT WELL INTEREST OLDER 
HEADS, 


The Dayton, Ohio, Journal for 
December 4 contained the adver- 
tisement of the Juvenile Manu- 
facturing Company of Dayton, 
whose simplicity and directness of 
appeal commend it as good copy 
as can be seen anywhere. 

The interesting thing about it 
is the fact that it was written by 
a boy nine years of age. This 
boy is a real business man. He 
iS ‘president and general manager 
of a very active and successful 
manufacturing company with a 
full organization of officers and 
directors, as shown on the printed 
letter head, all of whom are boys 
of ages ranging from seven to 
thirteen years. The company is 
capitalized at twenty-five dollars. 

The particular ad, reproduced 
here, announces an extension of 
the business through the opening 
of a retail store to sell the com- 
pany’s products during the holi- 
days. 

Since the organization of the 
company, Feb. 26, 1910, it has al- 
1eady been found necessary to 
make an addition to the factory; 
and there is evidence, in the pay- 
ment of two separate dividends 
of 100% each since that time, that 
the business has been managed 
profitably. 

Though not incorporated, the 
Juvenile Company is conducted 
as nearly like any other success- 
ful enterprise as is possible. The 
capitalization, not large as such 
things go, was handled entirely 
among the six boys who compose 
its directorate without any out- 
side help whatever. Regularly 
drawn certificates of stock were 
issued at a dollar a share. 

Excellent bank references are 
given as to the reliability and 
financial standing of the com- 
pany and its officers. All bilis 
are paid by check and with busi- 
ness-like promptness. The amount 
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of business done in ten mont 
time has aggregated sometl 
like $150.00. 

A catalogue issued by the f 
is an interesting bit of busin 
literature. On the cover page 
pears a picture of the factory : 


u 


1 
office and the company’s tr: ‘e 
mark. The personnel and futvre 
plans of the company are et 


forth as well as descriptions °{ 
the products and materials u: 
with the prices charged for each. 
The entire make-up of the bor, 
done by the boys, is arrang:d 
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PART OF A LARGE NEWSPAPER AD—WITH 
WORKSHOP SCENES AT TOP AND BOTTOM. 


with an eye for detail calculated 
to set many an _ older head 
thinking. 

In addition to the full-page 
“write-up” in the Dayton Journal 
of November 13, the Centennial 
edition of the Dayton News de- 
voted another page to the work. 
The American Boy contained a 
whole page describing the saine 
subject not long ago; and the re- 
sult is a considerable increase in 
the work of the company’s ccr- 
respondence department. The 
Dry Goods Economist and e 
Technical World have both use 
whole column descriptions of : 
Dayton boys’ company. new 
book on “Work for Boys,” in 
process of writing by a New York 
man, will have a’ picture of the 
factory as a frontispiece. 
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SLIDE ADVERTISING 
The Front Cover Medium 


E have an audience—not a circu- 
lation—of 14,500,000 people a week. 


For information and rates write to 
LEE LASH COMPANY 
Theatre Curtains and Slides 


39th and Broadway 
NEW YORK CitTyY 


BOSTON .. . . . . « 41 Journal Building 
CLEVELAND . . . . 222 Columbia Building 
CHICAGO . . 448 Com. National Bank Building 
PHILADELPHIA . . . . 768 Drexel Building 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 











“Which is the better—to write 
copy first and then make a lay- 
out, or to do it the other way?” 

The Schoolmaster likes these 
questions. They show what the 
class is thinking about, and they 
enable him to be pointed. 

this particular question reminds 
the Schoolmaster of a question 
that was once asked an old ne- 
gro. On seeing him with a big 
string of quail, an acquaintance 
asked, “Do you shoot them on the 
wing, Uncle?” 

“Well, boss,” said the old ne- 
gro, “I shoots some on de wing, 
some on de leg and some on de 
tail. Boss, the truf is I shoots ’em 
anywhars I can hit ’em.” 

It is much the same way in 
writing advertisements. When 
the advertisement is to, go in a 
fixed space—a page or a half-page 
in a certain magazine, the School- 
master has often found it easiest 
to first make several rough 
sketches with different arrange- 
ments of a strong headline and a 
good illustration, and then to 
write the main text of the adver- 
tisement after the main display 
features have been settled. Of 
course this means that the illus- 
tration and headline must be de- 
cided on in advance. 

At other times, the Schoolmas- 
ter has found that the best work 
can be done by letting the mind 
loose on the subject in hand and 
by running down all the ideas 
while the scent is hot. Some of 
his best ideas have come while 
shaving. In a case like this, it 
doesn’t pay to stop and make lay- 
outs. Corner the ideas. Write 
them out as quickly as you can, 
and then, later, do your pruning, 
and still later arrange for dis- 
play. Every copy-writer ought to 
carry a little pad of paper in his 
pocket for making memoranda. 


Several years ago an _ editor 
asked a number of well-known 
advertising men how they did 


their copy work. The answers 





showed that there was conside: 
able difference in method, accord 
ing to the temperament of th 
men. Some were very method 
ical, had a fixed form of analysi 
and review, and always made uy 
a preliminary outline. Others, i 
they did this analyzing, were 1 
conscious of it, but just took th: 
subject in hand, proceeded 1 


think about it, and thereafte: 
worked by instinct. 
There is one thing, however 


that all writers of good copy seen 
to agree on, and that is that th 
subject of the advertisement 
should be looked into thoroughly 
for both information and inspira 
tion, and that the imaginatio: 
should then be given free play. 
“Put yourself in the place ot 
the people that you expect to sell 
to,” is a bit of advice often given 
as a method of getting the view 
point of the prospective purchas- 
er. The Schoolmaster has him- 
self given the advice, but of late 
he has come to believe that such 
transposition is not possible. You 
cannot rid yourself of your ideas 
and habits and take on tempora- 
rily the ideas and habits of an- 
other person. For example, it is 
practically impossible for a man 
to look at things as a woman 
looks at them. The best he can 
do is to learn as much as possible 
about the point of view of women, 
their likes and dislikes, the way 
they reason out things. and the 
way they shop; and_ having 
gained all he can from observa- 
tion, he should keep a picture of 
the typical woman in his mind 
when writing advertisements that 
he hopes will appezl to women 
* * * 


Many years ago the average 
printing shop had very little of 
any given display type. The 


sult was that when an advertise- 
ment with a number of displays 
had to be set up. so many differ- 
ent styles were used that the ad- 
vertisement often looked as if the 
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nter was trying to advertise If the best 
variety of his stock of type. 

is bad old habit has hung on 
through the years, despite criti- 
m, and the newspapers in par- by simplicity 


critically, it w 
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work in the news- 


papers and magazines be observed 


ill be seen that the 


striking displays are characterized 


and harmony. In 


ular still contain a great many many good advertisements only 


amples of advertisements that one “family” 
are unagreeable because of the Take the S. 
riety of type used. 


of type is used. 
S. Scranton adver- 


tisement, as an example. Here 











The quickest way to stir a 
prospect to action 


is to show him what his competitors are doing. He will 
want to go them one better—and at once. ‘This explains 
why printing and advertising solicitors have secured quite 
| a few orders with the help of my 


Advertising Arsenal 


of 65,000 booklets, catalogs, folders, clippings, etc. 
This service is available only to worthy, non-conflicting 

interests. Would you like a copy of the Business 

Philosopher article on it ? 












C. R. Lippmann 


Advertising Consultani 
Advertising Writer 


37 East 28th Street 
New York 
Phone, Madison 4499 





ay tigpaining you are in doubt as to 
the proper course to pursue in your 
advertising policy. In that event suppose 
you drop me a line. My specialty is that 
of analyzing just such difficulties. | do it 
by a process all my own. And besides, 
| am a neutral outsider. Let me send 


my CREDO. 


JAY WELLINGTON HULL, Consultant 
Tribune Bldg., New York Hulbert Bldg., Cincinnati * 








“Science is a search for 
nature ‘s own way “ doing 
things,’’ says Emerson. 

















VY OOM - =e 


tailor 


Subject: Evening Clothes 


at Twenty-seventh Street 





limited number of orders for 


| AM prepared to execute a 
Dress Suits. 


Manner of exe- 


cution, the best; price of execu- 
tion, $75; time of execution, say 
about Ten Days. 

BE it known that the word 


“execution” in the above 
sense does not mean “to kill’’ 
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Cheltenham Bold, an unusually 
strong display letter, is used 
throughout. ‘The regular face is 
used for the principal display 
lines. The extended Cheltenham 
Bold is used for the line “Mail 
the Coupon for FREE Examina- 
tion,” which needs to be spread 
out a little, and Cheltenham Bold 
Condensed is used for displays 
that must be set in scant space. 
The result is a good, strong dis- 
play. 


Business Law for the Busy Men 


Mail the Coupon for FREE Examination 
ry 











But it is not at all necessary 
that the printer shall hold strictly 
to one face of type. He may use 
two faces or three faces, when 
there is good reason, and still get 
fine effects, if the types selected 
are those that go together har- 
moniously. The point is that it 
is just as well to stick to one type 
unless there is good reason for 
bringing in another face. When 
this reason exists, types should be 
selected that either have common 
characteristics or that, at least, 
do not clash. It would not do to 
use with a heavy, rugged letter 
like Post Old Style, a clean-line, 
rather light letter, like Caslon Old 
Stvle. 

The following is a short list of 
a few types that go well to- 
gether: 

Post with Powell or Hearst; 
Schoeffer with Adtype; John Han- 
cock with Corbitt; DeVinne with 
Quentell, MacFarland or McClure. 

Some plain letters like the Goth- 
ics may be used for displays of 
names with a great man~ types, 
without any clashing. 

It is never necessary to go over 
a big layout and indicate to a 
competent printer the styles and 
sizes of types for all the various 
display lines. Life is too short 
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If a hint be given as 
the general style of display ty 
desired, the printer—if he is on: 


for that. 


his job—can tell better than t 
ad man when a slightly co: 
pressed letter will have to be us 
for a certain line, and so on. 

In selecting types, some regar | 
must be had for the subject. Fi 
silverware or musical goods oug: t 
not to be advertised with cru 
heavy letters; such displav wou 
lack the proper “typographical ; 
mosphere.” Type is the adv 
tiser’s dress for his message, an! 
it is just as important for the a 
verlisement to be appropriate 
dressed as for the salesman to bie 
appropriately dressed. At tl 
same time, don’t carry this idea 
far that the advertisement of dain 
ty things is displayed so daintily 
that it is lost sight of; remember 
that to be effective the advertis« 
ment must first of all get atten- 
tion. Most advertisements are so 
flat, complicated or full of frills 
and backgrounds that they fall 
short on this important point. 

* * * 


The other day a Y. M. C. A. 
General Secretary with whom the 
Schoolmaster is well acquainted 
ran a big display newspaper ad 
vertisement of some timely fea- 
tures of the Association work. In 
the-same paper he had an 8-inch 
single-column talk set with just 
one simple display head and with 
the chatty language of the body 
indented about a pica on each 
side. Many people saw the chatty, 
single-column talk, but did not se« 
the other advertisement, which 
was about five times as big. The 
secretary was nerplexed. He had 
heard the argument that all of us 
have heard about the bigger the 
advertisement, the more profitable 
becomes the space. The trouble 
with this argument is that ordi- 
narily it is subjected to no qualifi 
cation. Undoubtedly some sub- 
jects need big space. but it is just 
as true that others do not need it. 
and that in the latter cases valu: 
proportionately diminishes as_ the 
space is increased. The eye at th 
ordinary reading range is so fo- 
cused that it can take in the well- 
displayed, well-placed advertise 
ment of moderate size at a glance 
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ters. Of course 


n it may not be able to take 
it a glance a much larger ad- 
tisement on a large page with 
the situation 
somewhat changed when the 
-e advertisement occupies a 
se or two pages to itself and 
re is nothing but the big 
ertisement for the eye to see. 
, solicitor was once trying to 
ivince the Schoolmaster that 


; ice for a certain advertisement 


juld be doubled. He positively 
ew, he said, that twice the space 
uld bring three or four times 
returns. “Would a_ whole 
ge pay better than a half, then?” 
ndoubtedly.” “Would two pages 
ing returns still cheaper?” 
Vould four pages or eight pages 
still better?” And the solicitor 
gan to mop his brow. 
Every thinker in the advertising 
ld must acknowledge that for 
ch commodity to be advertised 
ere is a certain amount of space 
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in magazines and newspapers that 
represents maximum efficiency, 
cost considered. Beyond that and 
below it, cost increases. Usually 
only experience will determine 
what the proper amount of space 
is, and sometimes it is hard to tell 
by experience. This is certainly 
true—that it is poor policy to 
make a half newspaper page out 
of copy that could be presented 
well in the space of six or eight 
inches across two or three col- 
umns, but it is common to see the 
effort made. 


LE QUATTE CHOSEN PRESIDENT. 


T. W. Le Quatte was elected presi- 
dent of the Des Moines Admen’s Club, 
Tuesday ereniag, December 27th, to 
succeed O. R. McDonald. Other offi- 
cers elected were Mack Olsen, vice- 
president, William Eldred, secretary, 
and Frank Armstrong, J. B. Runyan, 
E. T. Meredith, J. S. Wilson and O. R. 
McDonald, members of the board of 
governors. 














Ong SELLING CIRCULAR LETTER 


we framed up for a real estate agent gave him a comfortable 
living for seven years—just that one letter. 
It was built on a selling plan that we evolved. - 
One subscription letter we framed for a publisher got him 
subscriptions for four years at a net profit of 50%—an almost 
unparalleled feat in the subscription world as every experienced 


publisher knows. 


We evolved the plan that sold the subscriptions. 
Can we study your business with view to the same end? 


The Business Development Company of America 


Send for Business Building by Correspondence 
Established 


128 Natsavd Stee z7 


1901 
Nzew Yotu Creyv 

















Catalogue “P”’ 



















‘The famous trade mark 

"1847 ROGERS BROS."’ cuar- 
antees the /eaviest triple plate. 
shows all designs. 


“MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


New York 


Chicago 





(international Silver Co., Successor) 


MERIDEN, CONN San Francisco 
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TOWN & 
COUNTRY 


PUBLISHED 
IN NOVEMBER 


49,934 


Lines of Advertising 
IN DECEMBER 


53,912 


Lines of Advertising 


A greater part of this was 
general publicity advertising. 
The Automobile industry was 
well represented. Food and 
household advertisements 
occupied considerable space. 


TOWN & 
COUNTRY 


is the one illustrated weekly 
paper of the delights and 
pleasures of town and coun- 
try; it stands alone in its field. 
If you are desirous of influen- 
cing the wealthy town and 
country home owner you 


should have our 191 | program. 
Send for it. 


TOWN & COUNTRY 


389 FIFTH AVENUE, (36th Street) 
NEW YORK CITY 































MANY SLOGANS SUBMITTED Fc 
CEDAR RAPIDS PRIZE. 





“Cedar Rapids Suits Me,” is t 
slogan picked for one of the manuf 
turing cities of Iowa after a compe 
tion for a slogan which drew 2,0 
replies from all parts of the count 
The decision was arrived at after t 
of the five judges from various 
ganizations of the eity both hit up 
the same phrase in a selected list 
the ten best. The prize of $50 w 
awarded to a boy in the city. 

The slogan has aroused considerah = 
adverse comment in the city as being 
too self-satisfied, and the members 
the committee are defending their sele-- 
tion by saying the slogan presents an 
argument in asking for a convention 
which cannot be controverted. 

Among other slogans submitted were: 


Cedar Rapids is hard to beat. 


Live and prosper in Cedar 
Rapids. 
Cedar Rapids cuts circles 


around competitors. 

Toot, toot, here comes Cedar 
Rapids. 

Cedar Rapids’ way wins, 

Cedar Rapids proves its prog- 
ress. 

Cedar Rapids wins and grows 

It’s worth doing for Cedar 
Rapids. 

Cedar Rapids dares new inter- 
ests. 

Cedar Rapids, what more? 

Cedar Rapids $mile$. 

Fate favors Cedar Rapids. 

Try Cedar Rapids. 

If it’s good, Cedar Rapids sup- 
plies it. 

Everybody likes Cedar Rapids. 

According to the terms of the con- 
test the slogan should be dignified, 
truthful, original, snappy, easy to say, 


easy to understand, not too boastful 
and show faith in the town. 





NEW POST FOR R. B. MEAD. 


Richard B. Mead, for the last four 
years business manager of the Spring- 
field, Ohio, Daily News, has been ap- 
pointed business manager of the News 
League of Ohio., This promotion will 
give him supervision over the Dayton 
Daily News, as well as of the Spring- 
field News. He will make his head- 
quarters in the future at Dayton, the 
headquarters of the News League. The 
immediate occasion for the promotion 
is the resignation, because of ill-health, 
of J. H. Moorman, who, for-a number 
of years has been business manager of 
the Dayton News. 





The Benjamin & Kentnor Company, 
of Chicago, has removed to new quar 
ters in the People’s Gas Building, cor- 
~~ ean street and Michigan Boule- 
vard. 
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MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS HAVE 
BIG DINNER. 


galaxy of literary, artistic and 
cal lights enough to dazzle the 
do htiest. filled the big ballroom at 
t Valdorf, New York, January 6th, 
W the 5th annual dinner of the 
! ican Periodical Publishers’ Asso- 
c n took place. Every detail from 
t! rogrammes. to the menu (the artis- 
tic vork of John A Sleicher, of Leslie’s) 
w. a success. The speech-making threat- 
er |, for a time, to veer a bit to hard- 
he tedness toward newspapers, but the 
e 
4 





ready Teddy brought it up with 

k to balance. 

e tables represented various inter- 
es g groups—some mainly big mogul 
ar -ts, like Flagg, Leyendecker, Gib- 
so Newell, etc.; others mainly editors, 
all -he way from Teddy down (or up, 
as vou prefer); still others mainly ad- 
ve ‘ising agents, and yet more mainly 
p ticians, 
iis proximity of the laurel-wreathed 
to many kinds of incipient drama. 
l| re was Theodore Shonts, president 
of the Interboro, whispering to Public 
1 


vice Commissioner Willcox; Theo- 
the fallen shaking his finger in 

ex: nest conversation with Champ Clark, 
th heir-apparent, to the great tanta- 
liz.tion of the uplift staffs of various 
a.' sundry magazines with a Purpose. 
ut not content with this suppressed 

ex itement, a band of truants headed 
by George von Utassey, of the Cosmo- 
po:tan, scurried down to the _ hotel 
lobby to bring Dr. Cook up to confess 
personally to Commander Peary, who 
present. It is denied that this 
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was for the purpose of dimming the 
glory of the excitement at the last 
Newspaper Publishers’ dinner, but Cook 
thought it wasn’t the psychological 
moment. 

‘When the speeching started Bishop 
Williams, of Michigan, waved the colors 
of “the new nationalism” so effectively 
that Roosevelt, the honored guest, 
couldn’t help but rush up and shake his 
hand and declare later that he now 
wished the Bishop had delivered the Osa- 
watomie speech. But for all that the 
Colonel had a bone to pick with him 
because both he and Francis Heney, the 
Pacific Coast grafters’ terror, had been 
rather severe in an omnibus castigation 
of newspapers. Roosevelt declared 
(and the sentiment was applauded) that 
it was dangerous to condemn any class - 
so sweepingly. He knew some newspa- 
pers that were very bad, he also knew 
many that were great powers for good. 

Champ Clark was there with the 
aroma of Missouri mules and cowhide 
boots, and delivered a good Missouri 
stump speech, with standpat and insur- 
gent elements rather neatly balanced. 

Hamilton Wright Mabie as_ toast- 
master (introduced by Charles P. 
Lanier, of the Review of Reviews, and 
vice-president of the Periodical Pub- 
lishers), got off some good ones on ad- 
vertising—how with cheerful conflic- 
tion the evils of alcohol were extolled 
in the front of the magazines, while 
liquor ads in the back made intemper- 
ance seem a virtue. ; 

Col. Roosevelt devoted most of his 
attention to the muckraker who hits 
an honest man fer sensationalism and 
circulation. 














SUBURBAN LIFE 


FOR MARCH 


You cannot afford to miss the 


ANNUAL GARDEN NUMBER 


Every Horticultural Advertiser should be 
represented 

One section of this number will be in 
three colors 


Forms close February Ist 


FRANK A. ARNOLD, Advertising Director 
44 East 23d Street, New York 


GRAHAM C. PATTERSON, Western Representative 
338 Marquette Building, Chicago 
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THE COUNTRY LIFE PRESS, GARDEN CITY, N. Y 


HE first job of the new publishing plant of 

Doubleday, Page & Company was to render 

best services to the advertisers in that firm’s 
distinctive magazines. To that end a day and night 
force in composing room, electrotype foundry and 
press room was set to work. Hereafter it will be 
about the busiest place you can find—enough of the 
modern factory to give the best manufacturing re- 
sults, and enough home-like atmosphere to retain the 
fine characteristics of the old place in East Sixteenth 





Street. 


The Plant’s Job 

T is a very real task to 
| pane Country Life in 

America (twice a 
month), The World’s Work, 
The Garden Magazine, Short 
Stories—not forgetting the 
Garden and Farm Almanack 
and the Advertisers’ Alma- 
nack, and our books. This 
makes 73 issues of well 
edited, well printed maga- 
zines a year, and our book 
list is a large and vigorous 
‘ One—over I,000 titles in our 
Guide to Good Books and 
many new books are on the 
stocks. 


CHICAGO: People’s Gas Building 


You are welcome to a very readable little book ‘“‘On a Tenth Birthday” 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 


The First Development 

UBLISHING Country 
P Life in America twice 

a month is the first for- 
ward step. It means that 
Country Life will cover its 
great field with a thorough- 
ness that was unthinkable 
nine years ago, when it was 
started. Along with that 
will come opportunity to 
give advertisers a_ larger 
service because their business 
will develop as more people 
are interested in country 
living—and their interest 
has certainly grown in these 
last nine years. | 


133 East 16th Street 
BOSTON: Tremont Building 
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JANUARY MAGAZINES 





AD\ ERTISING IN THE LEADING MONTHLY 
MAGAZINES FOR JANUARY 


xclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 












Agate 

Pages _ Lines 

C-smopolitan..... 26,696 
\ orld’s lente lle 26,108 
116 26,086 

24,630 

92 20,802 

87 19,656 

: ribner’s.. 82 18,568 
\ unsey’s 79 17,808 
| cmpton’s 718 17,472 
cific Monthly.... soos 76 17,192 

A nerican Magazine........+-- 13 16,352 
t arper’s Monthly....+.-ssseee Ww 15,736 
Century Magazine...........- -- 59 13,384 
Current Literature...... veoeee - 56 12,572 
ational ccccccccccccccce ecccce 48 10,808 
Success (cois.) «. teeececeseece 63 10,584 
SATSON'’Secccrcccerecccccscecs - 38 8,617 
allies coos 83 8,456 
heatre Magazine (cols)....-- 49 8,330 
Cd Book...cccccccccccccces o 3 8,064 
‘orld TO Ee 3 7,200 
‘Letropolitan.cesseccecsscccece 30 6,720 
inslee’S.cccccccces 29 6,664 
iuman Life (cols). 33 6,430 
tlantic Monthly. 28 6,386 
I Story....e+e- 28 6,314 
merican Boy (col 30 6,078 
Lippincott’s........ 26 5,962 
oys’ Magazine (co 29 5,376 
Strand.. oe. wensces eee 23 5,208 
St. Nichol eoee - 16 3,696 
HIMSHINS ceccccveccccccesccese Gl 1,348 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
WOMEN'S MAGAZINES 
Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 






* Vogue (Cols)....e+eseseeesseees 312 48,072 
* Ladies’ Home Journal (cols.).. 86 17,200 
Good Housekeeping Magazine.. 73 16,418 
Wena Home Comp'n (cols.) 73 14,772 
Modern Priscilla (cols.).......+ 7 12,665 
Pictorial Review (cols.)........ 57 11,565 
Canadian Home Journal (cols. ) 53 10.420 
Housekeeper (cols.)...+++sse0+ 46 9.310 
Delineator (cols.) ...... 44 8,860 
Ladies’ World (cols.).....- . 4i 8,200 
Woman’s World (cols.).. ~. 44 7,152 
Designer (cols.) ...-ss++e0+ 34 6,965 
New Idea (cols.) ...+seeeseseee 34 6,930 
Peoples’ Home Journal (cols) . 33 6,655 
McCall's (Cols.)....seceeeeseeee 4 6,480 
Every Woman's (cols)...++++« . 2 4,680 
Harper’s Bazar (cols)...... eoee B 4,870 
Dressmaking At Home (cols.) 20 4,157 


* 2 Issues. 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 


MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRYING 
GENERAL AND OLASS 














ADVERTISING 

(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 
Motor SP nsssnereves eveeee oe 725 121,912 
* Country Life (cols) .. +. 202 34,349 
SySt@M. cccccccccccccccsceccces 123 27,720 
Motor Boating (cols. )ececccce «+ 157 26,712 
Busy Man’s..ccccce..coccccccce 94 21,084 
Suburban Lite (cols.). soccccces 39 13,434 
Outing Magazine..... cocccseee 55 12,397 
Popular ee seeececeens 54 12,208 
international Studio (cols) . 78 10,840 
House and Garden (cols)...... 10 9,870 
Field and Stream...... cocccee - @ 8 860 
susiness and Book-Keeper 39 8,792 
Garden (cols)... 68 8,160 
Recreation (cols. v sees 48 8,092 
House Beautiful (cols 48 6,782 
Vechnical World.........++ 30 6,760 
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These Manufacturers 
of Motor Trucks Adver- 
a. in System During 
191 


American Locomotive Co. 
Anderson Carriage Co. 
Atlas Motor Car Co. 
Autocar Co. 

General Vehicle Co. 
Grabowsky Power Wagon Co. 
Gramm Motor Car Co. 
Kelley Motor Truck Co. 
Kissell Motor Car Co. 
Rapid Motor Vehicle Co. 
Schacht Motor Car Co. 


HERE ARE THEIR OWN 
STATEMENTS OF THE 
RESULTS THEY 
RECEIVED: 


SYSTEM proved a first-class adver- 
tising medium for our Trucks. We 
will again place business with you just 
as soon as we resume advertising, 
mick will be soon.” (Signed, Gen. 


ESYSTE M has brought us many in- 
quiries, more in fact than any other 
Ade, M 5 eee combined.” (Signed, 

” 

“We ~g 4 found that for Truck and 
Passenger Wagon advertising SYSTEM 
is at the top of. the list, both + 4 
quiries and sales.” ‘(Si, ned, Gen. ~— 

“We consider SYSTE M_ the best 
medium in the field for Delivery or 
Commercial Truck inquiries. We have 
run our ad in several tssues and the 
inquiries are always of the best class. 
One SYSTEM inquiry looks better to 
us than three or four from any other 
publication. ” (Signed, Sales Mgr.) 

“We are advertising delivery wa pa 
in SYSTEM again because it pai 
better than any other publication wn 
used back in 1906 and 1907. 

“The list of your subscribers in 
dia testers proves your readers to be a 
class who buy Motor Trucks, and we 
believe SYSTEM not only reaches the 
most progressive business interests of 
the country, but contains within its cir- 
culation a great majority of all the pos- 
sible purchasers of such ‘progressive 
business goods’ as Delivery Wagons.’ 
(Signed, Treasurer.) 


System reaches the Ex- 
ecutive Heads of practically 
every American Manufac- 
turing, Wholesaling and 
Retailing establishment large 
enough to use Motor Trucks, 
and progressive enough to be 
interested in, and influenced 
by, Motor Truck advertising. 
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Agate 

aoe 
American Homes & Gard.(cols) 31 5,270 
Arts & Decoration (cols.)...... 37 5,203 
CORTRUIRRR sccccccccossscecscee OB 5,040 
Travel (cols.)...cccscccsccccse 30 4272 
Benziger’s (Cols.) ...+++.- cocce 6 2,965 


* 2 Issues. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
WEEKLIES FOR DECEMBER 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 
































Agate 
December 1-7: Cols. Lines 
Saturday Evening Post.......-. 166 28,220 
145 19,856 
- 62 11,780 
81 11,410 
66 11,332 
39 8,850 
44 7,480 
39 6,369 
Outlook (pages). 25 5,712 
Leslie’s........++s0+ 26 5,284 
Associated Sunday Magazines. 28 5,010 
Illustrated Sunday a 20 3,740 
Scientific American.. 14 2,940 
Youth’s Companion.... ll 2,200 
December 8-14: 
Town and Country... «see. 138 23,600 
Saturday Evening Fost......... 118 20,060 
Collier’S.cccccccccscccccccccces G5 16,150 
Literary Digest.. 76 10,730 
Leslie’s........ - 48 8,640 
Independent (pages). 35 7,930 
Churchman ....... ccoee 38 5,208 
LEFO wocccccccece ooo OS 4,822 
Outlook (pages)...... ae 4,704 
Associated Sunday Magazines. 19 3,530 
Christian Herald.........-...- 19 3,230 
Illustrated Sunday a - 16 2,922 
Scientific American.. 12 2,400 
Youth's Companion. 7 1,430 
December 18-21 
Saturday Evening Post........ 85 14,535 
Collies’s.cccceccccccccee 38 7,360 
Literary Digest..... 47 6,620 
Life. cccccccccccccece 47 6,392 
Town and Country. - 36 6,068 
Outlook (pages).... - B 5,208 
Churchman . coe 28 4,505 
Leslie's ..ccscccccves 18 3,690 
Youth's Companion.. coe 17 3,490 
Independent (pages) ......---- 13 2,990 
Associated Sunday Magazines. 15 2,800 
Scientific American.........++. 14 2,800 
Christian Herald.........+00+- 13 2,340 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 12 2,260 
December 22-38 : 
Independent (pages)...-++++.++ 77 17,360 
Outlook (pages)..... cocee 76 17,024 
‘town and Country.... 6 9,122 
Saturday Evening Post coe 34 5,890 
Efe. cccccccccccscccccce coe 39 5,366 
Literary Digest........ eee 28 3,925 
Churchman ..... - 26 ‘ 


Collier's. 
Leslie’s ..... 

Christian Herald . coccce 
Scientific American ......+.++++ 
Associated Sunday Magazines. 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 9 
Youth's Companion......++.++. 7 

December 29-31: 

Saturday Evening Post...-«+.-- 
Literary Digest.... 
Leslie’s...+.00+ 


_ 
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‘own and Country.... 22 790 
LBfeccce 00 covceccnees © - 6 462 
Independent (pages) . 136 
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COMMITS. 0 0cns00ce soccce - 16 040 
Outlook (pages).......++++ 12 750 
Churchman ....eeeseceeess coe 17 ,720 
Scientitic American.... bens. ,010 
Youth's Companion...,........ 4 900 
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Totals for December 







Saturday Evening Post........ 
Town and Country.... 53.9 
Collier's....... . 42,1 
Independent . ° 40,2 
Life. .ccccccccccsccccces . 39,6 
Literary Digest...cccccccccccce 38,1 
Outlook .occcccccccccces 35 : 
Leslie’s...... ececee . 25,8 
Churchman .......++e00. . 22,¢ 
* Christian Herald.......+.. 00+ 18,5 
* Associated Sunday Magazines 13,2 
Scientific American............ 11,2 
* Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 10,2 
Youth's Companion............ 9,4 
* 4 Issues. 


RECAPITULATION OF LEADERS IN 
MONTHLY CLASSIFICATIONS 






















Aga 
Lir 
1. Motor (cols.)....+0++ee0+ 121.9) 2 
2 *Vogue (cols.)..... ° 48,072 
3.*Country Life in America (cols) 204 = 34,34 
4. System......++.-. eecsees 123 27,7 
5. Motor Boating ‘(cols. eee 157 26,712 
6. Cosmopolitan ....... 26 6 
1. World’s Work....... 26,118 
8 Review of Reviews............ 109 24,530 
9. Busy Man’s.....0.- woe 9 21,084 
10. McClure’s.... 92 20 #¢ 
11. Everybody’s...... sscccsscree 87 19 ,65¢ 
AD. Sevibmer’s..ccccccccccscccscccs 82 5 
13. Munsey’s. sovcccscces 19 
BE, TERMBIER Bicccwccccccs socvee 78 , 
15 *Ladies’ Home Journal (cols). « 86 17,2 
16 Pacific.. - 7 17,19 
17. Good Housekeeping Magazine i3 5, 
18. American.... 73 
19. Harper’s Monthly .......... 70 
20. Woman's Home Com (cols. - 73 
21. Suburban Life ens regres 79 13,434 
St MEN stascsees saspabecasenss 59 3,3 
23. Modern Priscilla (cols). dina’ wigs 75 5 
24 Current Literature........ eooe 56 
Be SEU ce cvwsauecccsnccenenses 55 
* 2 Issues. 
Or 
WANT STATE MONEY FOR AD 
VERTISING. 


The Wisconsin Advancement Asso- 
ciation will ask the incoming legislature 
for an appropriation of $40,000 for the 
purpose of advertising northern Wis- 
consin, the association to put up equal 
amount. This was decided at a meeting 
of the executive committee held at Mil- 
waukee the other day, at which Presi 
dent J. T. Barber, Eau Claire; P. 
Martineau, Marinette, vice-president; 
— Heineman, Wausau, treasur- 


J. G. Owen, Owen, secretary; M. J. 
Ww allrich,. Shawano; E. P. Arpin and 
D. J. Arpin, Grand Ra ids; C. K. Ell 


ington, Hawkins; W. H. Mylrea, Wau- 
sau; Robert L. Gates, Milwaukee, and 
A. D. Campbell, state immigration com- 
missioner, were present. The members 
of the ‘association control, in the ag 
gregate, 4,000,000 acres "of land in 
northern Wisconsin, from most of which 
the valuable timber has been removed. 
It is to settle these lands and bring 
them under cultivation that the Ad 
vancement Association is working. Min 
nesota, it is pointed out, expends $100, 
000 annually in furnishing informatio: 
to homeseekers, while until recently 
Wisconsin spent nothing, and now ap 
prcepriates only $7,000 a year for the 
rurpose. 
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This year it’s the 


(OSMOPOLI 


Cosmopolitan carries more adver- 
tising this month (and last month, 
too) than any other general maga- 
zine. See table on page 93. 
Henry D. Wilson, 
Advertising Manager. 





It has always been 





122,724 lines for January—the 
greatest ever. See table on page 
93. 


It will soon be 






OATING 


‘NATIONAL MAGAZINE MOTOR: 








January, 1910—11,844 lines; Jan- 
uary, I91I—26,712 lines. That’s 
an increase of 125%. See table 


on page 93. 
J. S. Hildreth, 
Advertising Manager. 
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PRINTER'S INK’S FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 
JANUARY ADVERTISING. 








Four 

; Years’ 

1911 1910 1909 1908 To‘al 

POUND - sued cSoscpees nue 26,696 28,532 24,513 17,808 97,549 
Review De ONION Risoskstcanctes 24,530 24,308 21,987 18,704 89,529 
SNIDER 0.0 800s 00 see nsencceseesee 26,086 22,932 21,308 17,208 87,534 
oo ee eee 19,656 24,976 22,792 17,976 85,490 
INN eS ha i a ares 20,802 21,000 20,216 17,808 79,526 
World’s fee ee 26,108 19,796 20,326 11,512 77,742 
DMD. ssi0ees osconuenevaec% 18,568 24,108 14,781 11,298 68,755 
MERIIBEYB! sip oes .cesaseens<sasecs 17,808 17,542 16,506 13,440 65,296 
REMMI suWier crs wecassnevnse® 16,352 19,488 16,608 12,432 64,£30 
SERRE: 06 00.0100000 cove SUT 26,803 9,744 8,520 62,539 
Harper’s Magazine.... 15,736 16,422 14,126 13,671 59,955 
EET na bsos 50 ek eohteenw eee 13,384 17,524 15,344 12,915 59,167 
BEE Oe cna oie Ne ot 17,192 12,514 14,852 11,088 55,646 
Se er ree em 10,584 11,294 11,444 11,256 44,578 
US Se eee 8,064 8,960 9,630 8,512 35,166 
PES: kG Gases ubsskasusncasua 6,664 7,117 12,355 8,232 34,268 
ee a ee 8,617 9,632 8,008 7,336 33,593 
Current Litera‘ure 7,616 7,840 5,376 33,404 
Theatre 8,047 8,218 5,672 30,267 
Argosy 9,030 7,602 2,688 27,776 
Lippincott’s 6,832 6,440 7,364 26,628 
PENRE  ve sees sense aevaes 6,720 4,368 6,944 7,936 25,968 
Atlantic Monthly. ...0600scces00 6,396 6,272 5,321 5,033 3,012 
ORG Cin cin dinkeeeaxeoce bees’ 5,208 5,152 6,695 5,264 22,319 
NS a NEES 6,314 6,544 5,355 3,752 21,965 
ee ere 6,078 5,839 4,140 4,716 20,773 
i, MEMEER. betes sass seuee ass 3,696 3,584 2,912 3,864 14,056 





ON a a os sh pee wien ie eels 48,072 46,354 32,082 
Ladies’ Home Journal........... 17,200 14,200 16,000 
Good Housekeeping Magazine..... 16,418 16,279 11,360 
Woman’s Home Companion...... 14,772 13,435 11,800 
MEE Gita isexs ese washes eee 8,860 9,144 7,980 
ee 11,565 9,632 12,028 
PT cnGsk seb ens canes ee 9,310 7,910 6,600 
BO 0 | rr 8,200 8,607 7,150 
Pn ..-coebbhbsaekeasemsaws 6,965 8,000 8,300 
BO MARES CcR ined aban exvanee <a 6,930 8,000 8,000 6,002 28,932 
Se eS ere 4,670 9,266 6,657 6,272 26,865 
DERE: Soaks enbauaen suxweass 6,480 6,664 5,010 5,770 23,924 


MAGAZINES CARRYING BOTH GENERAL AND CLASS ADVERTISING. 





BREE: (Givuersvessbcesesxdsauee 96,264 68,208 34,220 320,604 
EE Keven ash eds ins badeeduwes 28,244 31,472 30,576 118,012 
RODUNEED RAND sacs 50035 bn 5 scbhc < 29,788 20,521 17,829 102,487 
Pons he sss oss <uawuwews'ents 2 7 12,152 10,976 9,730 45,255 
ES re 9,891 8,678 7,994 39,997 
Be eer rrr 9,744 9,061 7,014 34,679 
Technical World...... j 7,322 8,452 10,408 32,942 
International Studio.. 12,652 5,292 3,150 31,934 
OS OEE SAR He 8,621 7,140 6,986 30,907 
BUOMSS ONO GATGON 6 o.oo: ssccccce 7 5,754 4,740 7,014 27,378 
ye | re 8 5,760 5,683 6,314 24,539 
American Homes & Garden..... 5,270 4,941 3,558 8,253 22,022 


WEEKLIES (December). 


Saturday Evening Post.......... 76,695 59,010 52,770 29,616 218,091 
Oe ee ee een 42,130 36,648 39,242 28,308 146,328 
SO ee eee 38,175 41,119 27,930 30,482 137,706 
PE Sap vis incase ss ceut hanes 35,398 37,986 35,364 25,316 134,064 
SEE” Dieu pig eed <ancanass'a ex -. 389,896 33,131 25,605 19,712 118,344 








BUD: Bheasuaks skesuanemas 1,022,16i 972,750 833,666 669,632 3,498,209 
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“The Breeder’s 
Gazette is the 
) Farmer’s Greatest 


” 
Paper. 
—W. A. HENRY, 
America’s Foremost 
Agricultural Educator. 

The Gazette is mailed to bona-fide 
subscribers only, and at a higher sub- 
scription rate than that maintained by 
= other weekly farm publication. 

t goes into more than 80,000 of 
the best farm homes every week, and 
we can supply abundant testimony that 
it is read with interest by every mem- 
ber of the family. 

The Gazette is purely a_ business 
paper for an intelligent and well-to-do 
class of people living in country homes. 
_ It carries more advertising at its pub- 
lished rate than any paper of its class 
in the world. Established in 1881, it 
has for years presented an annual in- 
creased amount of high-class business 
announcements. 

Rate 50c. an agate line flat. No 
discounts for time or space. For an 
further particulars consult reliable ad- 
vértising agents everywhere or address 


THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE 
358 Dear Street Chicago 
Member Standard Farm Papers Association 


New York Herald 
Syndicate 


MR. TWEE DEEDLE 
The $2000 Prize Comic. 


Absolutely New, Clean 
and Refined. 


Reservations for Terri- 
tory Booked Now. 


TANDARD 






re 








Daily Matrix Services, 
News, Women’s and 
Comics. 


Daily Photograph 
Service. 





For particulars apply to 
NEW YORK HERALD 
SYNDICATE 


Herald Square, New York City 
Canadian Branch: Desbarats 
Bldg., Montreal, Canada 
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CELEBRATING A BIRTHL \y 
WITH PROFIT. 





SERIES OF LARGE, 
ADS, BILLBOARDS AND MC 'TO 
CARDS HELP IN TWENTIETH | N- 
NIVERSARY OCCASION FOR DEN ER 
FIRM. 


BROAD DISP AY 





An interesting idea was worked 
out to advantage by the A. T. 
Lewis & Son Drygoods Company, 
of Denver, in @ special sales week 
held beginning November 14. 7 he 
plan was to have twenty different 
items of desirable merchandise, 
these to be sold at not more than 
the usual Eastern cost for such 
merchandise. The six months 
prior to the sale were therefore 
spent by the buyers in hunting 
out, in this country and in Fu- 
rope, the kind of merchandise 
which would have the greatest 
appeal. Among the items were 
several lines whose _ reputation 
had been advanced by trade-mark 
advertising. 

John L. Hunter, the advertis- 
ing manager, describes the results 
as follows: 

“Ten days before the sale be- 
gan we plastered one thousand 
one-sheet posters around the city 
of Denver with the words, ‘Watch 
for the Magic Twenty.’ 

“The Friday before the sale be- 
gan we had up one hundred 24- 
sheet posters announcing the 
Twentieth Anniversary Sale and 
the idea of the sale—the twenty 
different items each day of the 
week. 

“In three Sunday papers, the 
Post, Republican and News, and 
the Saturday Denver Express, we 
took a full page for the first day’s 
business. then we followed that 
with a full-page in the Post each 
dav and about two-thirds of a 
page in the other three papers 

“In spite of the fact that we 
advertised and sold twenty items 
each day at such extremely low 
prices. the sale was a phenomenal 
success, both from a profit stand- 
point and from a gross sales 
standpoint, and was the talk of 
the town all during the week and 
has been ever since. 
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“A number of newspapers here 
ive us interesting notices on the 
ccasion of the twentieth anni- 
ersary, and altogether we con- 
ider it one of the most successful 
‘ents of our history from an ad- 
ertising standpoint. 


20th . Anniversary § Sale 


THE BIRTHDAY COPY. 


“The motto card entitled ‘Hope’ 
was mailed out to about ten thou- 
sand of our patrons and we have 
given out a number of thousands 
inore to people who came in and 
asked for them. 

“The sales of the store for the 
week maintained an average of 
50 per cent. increase over the 
sales of the corresponding week 
of last year in real money.” 
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Here’s Your Chance 


ADVERTISING MAN, age 27, 
graduate business college and 
advertising school. Now’ em- 
ployed as advertising manager. 
Wants to connect with agency 
or with manufacture as assistant, 
can write strong copy, catalogue, 
booklets, sales letters. Don’t 
know it all but am a grower. 
Want experience and chance at 
future. 


Address Chanice, 
Care of Printers’ Ink. 
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If You Want Results 


You can get them by advertising in 
the New York Clipper. It circulates 
amongst | heatrical People, who are 
the best paid, best dressed and most 


extravagant people in the world. 


What they want they get! 
Do you want some of this business? 


USE THE CLIPPER 


ADDRESS 
NEW YORK CLIPPER, New York City 














“A Daily Newspaper for the Home.” 
y 


The Christian Science 


MONITOR 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 
Every Afternoon Except Sunday. 





World-wide Circulation and un- 
doubtedly the most closely read 
newspaper in the world. 
Exceptional news service, Lecal, 
National and Foreign. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Ave. 
Chicago Office : 750 Peoples Gas Bldg. 





Advertising rates furnished on ap- 
plication. 














o e 
LincolnFreie Presse 
LINCOLN, NEB. 

Actual A 
‘Cireulstion 143,054 
Our biggest circulation is in the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 


Illinois, etc.,in the ordernamed. Allsub 
scriptions paid inadvance. Flat rate, 36c. 




















COPY WRITER 


Must be man with creative ability, 
cabable of making layouts, and with 
knowledge of — Permanent 

tion wi agency. Auhens . 
C.E. SHERIN | CO., 452 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

















100 PRINTERS’ INK. 














Classified Advertisements 











Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion. Count six words to line. No order for one time 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar. No advertisement can exceed 
28 lines. Cash must accompany order. 

















ADDRESSING MACHINES 


FOR SALE 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
printismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 





ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





Arzsez FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 











ADVERTISING MEDIA 





THE BLACK Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
years the coal trades’ leading 


20 
DIAMOND journal. Write for rates. 


HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 








6 ier producer of results in the Middle West, 
where farmers have big money, is Farm Life 
of Chicago. Address DEPARTMENT P. I. for 
sample copy and rates. 





HE circulation ot the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day 


HE REAL TRUTH ABOUT THE BLOW- 

ING UP OF THE MAINE, by one who 
knows, in January ‘“*CUBA OPPORTUNI- 
TIES."" Sample copy 10 cents, mailed. Box 
1078, Havana, Cuba. L. Maclean Beers, pub- 
lisher. 











BILLPOSTING 


RED PEEL, official representative, THE 

ASSOCIATED BILLPOSTERS OF UNITED 
STATES and CANADA, Times Building, New 
York City. Send for estimates 











COIN WRAPPERS 
The LEONARD’ COIN MAILER Safe 











‘OR SALE—One Hoe Perfecting Newspaper 

Press, with complete Stereotyping Outfit and 
twelve form tables, capable of printing 4, 6, 8, 10 
and 12 pages at a time, with a speed of from 
10,000 to 20,000 per hour. May be seen daily in 
operation at our office, CHESTER TIMES, 
Chester, Pa. 





For SALE—Two Linotype Machines, single 
letter, in good condition. Matrices, 7 point 
No. 2, also in fairly good shape. Individual 
motors. Machines are running every day and 
doing splendid work. Can be changed to two 
letter machines at very little expense to pur- 
chaser. CHESTER TIMES, Chester, Pa. 


—— 





HELP WANTED 





Advertising Man 
for old established high class leading trade 
paper; national circulation. 586 Post Office, 
New York, 





Advertising Solicitor 
with experience, grit and go is wanted; one 
who is big on producing and less on promises. 
Box A. P., care of Printers’ Ink. 





ANTED—Good combination man, illus- 

trator and copywriter. One capable of 
developing into an office manager. Good op- 
portunity for live, young man who is ambitious 
and on the square. No frills. Address‘ P. B.,” 
care of Printers’ Ink. 








P' ISITIONS OPEN in all departments of ad- 
vertising, publishing and printing houses, 
East, South and West. High grade service. 
Registration free. ‘lerms moderate. Estab- 
lished 1898 No branch offices. FERNALD'S 
NEWSPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE, Spring- 
field, Mass. 








YYANTED—Assistant in Publication Depart- 
ment of large manufacturing concern. Man 
with technical education in electricai field. Must 
be able to intelligently collect information and 
prepare it in interesting, instructive form for 
bulletins, instruction books, etc. A knowledge 
of printing, engraving, etc., is also essential. 
State age, experience, and salary expected, first 
letter. “A. A.S.,’’ care Printers’ Ink. 








INFORMATION AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


THE SEARCH-LIGHT 
A Anything You Want to Know. 
; 341 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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LABELS . 


3,000 Gummed Labels, 

ze, 1x2 inches, printed to order 

d postpaid. Send for Catalog. 
e 


: enton Label Co., Phila., Pa. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


Who is sein? 


OUNG MEN AND WOMEN of apility who 
seek positions as ad writersand ad managers 
hould use the classified columns of PRINTERS’ 
NK, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
shed weekly at 12 West 3lst St., New York. 
uch advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents 
line, six words tothe line. PRINTERS’ INK is 
he best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers thax 
iny Other publication in the United States. 














POSITIONS WANTED 





OMMERCIAL ARTIST. Position wanted. 
12 years’ experience. “‘J.F.M,"’ Printers’ Ink, 





ANTED—Position as Advertising Manager 
for retail store in New York City or vicinity, 
| am 25 years old, married, and can furnish the 
vest of references. “A. F. O.," care Printers’ Ink. 





. 
XPERIENCED in all branches of advertising, 
._ agency, manufacturing—eleven 
rs. Know a, organization, detail. 
wADV ERTISING WOMAN,” Printers’ Ink. 





] WANT a position as assistant to Advertising 
Manager. I am 25, married, have a clean 
business record, a good knowledge of advertis 
ing, and ability to make good. ‘J, M. P.,”’ care 
Printers’ Ink, 





DVERTISING MAN. Strong writer of 

Mail Order literature, particularly circulars. 
Good knowledge of type, paper and illustra 
tions. Thoroughly familiar with office details 
“E.,” care of Printers’ Ink. 





ALES ORGANIZATION SPECIALIST will 

consider proposition from high class house. 
Age 32, eight years’ experience with best con- 
cerns in the country H. R. CREMER, 216 
Bulletin Building, Pniladeiphia. 





E* ERGETIC Advertising Manager, 35, excep- 

tional executive and business producing abil- 
ity, expert copy writer; open for engagement 
with first-class publication. 14 years’ experience, 
Address **High-Grade,”’ care of Printers’ Ink, 





HE: AD of art and copy department in adver- 

lusing agency wants a place as advertising 
manager with some A-lconcern. Familia with 
all forms ot Printing, illustrating and publicity. 
High grade man, but not high priced. ‘“KEA- 
SUNABLE," care Printers’ Ink. 
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XPERIENCED OFFICE MAN, type-writer, 
office systems, correspondence, statistics, 
etc., wants advertising position with future in 
New York City. Close student and reader of ad 
vertising; “‘ Tord’’ graduate. Age 25, married, 
employed. $20.00. Given a chance will prove I can 
produce results. ‘‘ Future,’’ care Printers’ Ink. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





M4 NHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 

Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on any 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fifth 
Ave., New York City 








PRINTING 





° ° > 
Low Price Printing 

I represent a large printing plant which cuts 

New York's lowest bids. Copy prepared free 
C. H. Williams, 253 Broadway, New York, 





ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype ana linotype ma- 
chimes—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
emoossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. OUp- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 


WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N. Y. 











Make Your Employees 
More Valuable 
To You 


See that they help you 
more through being helped 
themselves by reading Print- 
ERS’ Ink. Don’t trust to 
the chance of their being gin- 
gered up now and then when 
they just happen to see a 
copy. Safeguard yourself by 
subscribing for them. Many 
agents and companies do this 
for their solicitors and 
salesmen. 

Four yearly subscriptions 
cost only $5. 


Printers’ Ink Pub. Co. 
12 West 31st Street 
New York 
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ROLL OF HONOR 











Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
for one year. These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser, 


PRINTERS’ INK's Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 














ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1909, 
20,628. Hest advertising medium in Alabama 

Montgomery, Advertiser, net average June, 
1910, 17,640 dy ; 22,386 Sun. Carries more foreign 
advertising than other Ala. newspaper. Best 
results. 

Montgomery, Yournal, dy. Aver. 1909, 10,170. 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Colorado. Average cir., 1909, 61,088. 
§4™ This absolute correctness of the latest cir- 

culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
successfully controverts its 
accuracy 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
average for Nov., 1910, sworn, 14,078. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegramonly. Rate 1c. per line fiat. 

Meriden, fournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1908, 7,726; average for 1909, 7,729. 

Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Daily aver. 1908, 7,729; 1909, 7,739. 

New Haven, Avening Register, daily. Aver. for 
199 (sworn) 17,109 daily 2c.; Sunday, 13,229, sc 
Largest and best circulation in New Haven. 

New London, Day,ev’g. Average 1900, 6,736. 
Its readers are responsive to advertisements. 

Norwalk, Avening Hour. Average circulation 
exceeds 3,800 Carries half page of wants. 

Waterbury. Repudlican. Average for 1909, 
Daily, ,661; Sunday, 7,081. 

Waterbury, Herald. Sundays. Average cir- 
culation for 1909, 13,387 net paid 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Zvening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily aver., month of Sept., tg10, 61,792 (@@). 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, 7imes-Union. Average month 
of May, 1910, Sunday, 24,644; daily, 20,623. 
Benjamin Kentnor Co,, N. Y. Chi. Sp. A. 


ILLINOIS 

Champaign, News. Leading paper in field. 
Average first five months, 1910, 5,161. 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average ior 1909, 6,836. 

Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1909, 
20.874 

Sterling, Boening Gasette, average circuation 
for 1908, 4,409, i909, 5,122. 





rwwwwer 


Chicago Examiner, average 
1909, Sunday 604,616, Daily 
181,224, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city circulation, 
including carrier home deliv- 
ery, than all the other Chicago 
morning newspapers COM- 
INED 


The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT 
0 The absolute correctness 


ot the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


K te tee 


Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1909, daily 
net paid, 139,176; Sunday net paid, 193,831. 
Daily, two cents. Sunday, tive cents. The 
home newspaper of the Mid West.  Circula- 
tion and advertising books open to all adver- 
tisers. 

Q@™ The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Kecord-Herafd is guaranteed by 
—UA he Printers’ Ink Publishing 
~ AN FR Company who will pay one nun- 
TEED dred dollars to the first person 
who will successfully controvert 
its accuracy. 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ribuue. Sworn average Aug. 
1910, 11,442. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 


Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average 1909, 
9,180. ‘All paid in advance.” 

Davenport, 7imes. Daily av. Dec., '10, 17,744. 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 

Dubuque, 7 imes-Fournai, morn. andeve. Pd. 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,022; Sun. 11,426. 

Washington, Zve. Fournai. Oniy daily in 
county. 2,009 subscribers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, 52nd year; net av. 
June, '09-June, '10,6,291. Waterloo pop., 27,000. 


KENTUCKY 


Lexington, Herald. D. av.,'o9, 6,872. Sunday, 
7,802. Week day, 6,697. “‘ When you advertise in 
Lexington Herald, you cover Central Kent’cky.” 
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Louisville, The Times, evening daily, average 
for 1gog net paid 46,488. 


MAINE 

Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1900, 9,168. Largest and best cir. in Cent. 

Bangor, Commercial. Average tor 1909, daily 
9,922 weekly, 27,763 

Lewiston, Sun. Daily average year ending, 
$ , 1910, 6,241; Sept., 1910, av., 5,886. 

Portland, Kvening Ax, ress. Average tor 1909, 
da) 16,219. Sunday 7éelegram, 10,606. 


MARYLAND 
Ealtimore, American. Daily aver. 1st 6 mos., 
719,284; Sun., 102,476. No return privilege. 
itimore, ews, <aily. News Publishing 
pany. Average 1010, 82,406. For Dec., 

Ig10, 78 383 

The absolutecorrectness —_ 
latest circulation rating accorde 
aU AR the News is guaranteed by the 
biaa®) Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
/ dred dollars to the first person 
w!o successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


boston, Evening Transcrift (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 


We We We Ye Be we 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1910, 183,720—Dec. av., 188,543. 
Sunday 
1910, 321,878—Dec. av., 330,717. 
Advertising lotals: 1910, 7,922,108 lines 
Gain, 1910, 686,831 lines 

2,394,103 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

(he above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smaiiest 
“want”? ad. They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1910, to December 31, IgIo0. 


We We We te te te 


Boston, Daily Post. Gained last year 66,479 
opies perday. The Boston Sunday Post gained 
last year 41,735 copies per Sunday comparing De- 
cembcr wiih December. Dec., 1910, averages: 
The Daily Post, 346,485; The Sunday Post, 300,398. 

Human Life, Ihe Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and proves over 160,000copiesm’thly 

Fall River, Globe. The ciean home paper. Bes 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1909, 7,653. 

Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1909 av. 8,888, 
Kest paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening /tem. Daily sworn av. 1907, 
16,622; 1908, 16,896; 1909, 16,689. Two cents. 
Lynn’s family paper. irculation far exceeds 
any Lynn paper in quantity or quality 

— Evening News. Actual daily average 

r 1909, 18,574 

"Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. 'o9, 16,778; 
first 6 mos. "10, 17,424. Largest ev’g circulation. 

Worcester, L'Opinion Publique, daily (@@). 
The only Gold Mark French daily in the U. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Read by all 
Michigan’ farmers. Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 


ty Jackson, Patriot, Aver. Aug., 1910, daily 
10,740, Sunday 11,868. Greatest circulaticn. 
MINNESOTA 


_ Minneapolis, Farmers' Tribune, twice-a-week, 
‘J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for6 months, 
y10, (to July 1), 23,806. 
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CIROULATI'N winnespolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
Average circulation of daily 
Tribune for eleven months ending 
by Printers Nov. 30 1910, 91,418. Average 
Ink Publish- Circulation of Sunday 7ridbune 
ing Company for same period, 80,627. 


Minneapolis. farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for six months ending 
June 30, 1910, = 916. 

Uhe absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
fAel.V- is practically confined to the far- 
_AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEED Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 

this section most prohtably 


Minneapolis, Journal, Daily 
and Sunday (@@). In 1910 [20 | 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 77,348. In i910 average 
Sunday circulation, 80,655. 

Daily average circulation for 
Dec., 910, evening only, 

11,637. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for Dec., 1910, 81,849. 

(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.50 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 

Ink Publishing Company. It 


eo goes into more homes than 
any other paper in its field. 
Minneapolis, Svenske Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. ‘Turnblad, pub. Av. 1909, 64.465. A.A.A. 


MISSOURI 


8t. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1909, 
38,832. The John Budd Company, Eastern Reps. 

8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1909, 119,688 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Dentsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly. 
142,208 for year ending Dec. 31, 19¢9 
Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 143,064. 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Comrser. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1909, 9,142 
Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 
Trenton, Evening Times. Ave. tc—'07, 20,270; 
‘08, 21,326; 2c—'oo, 19,062; March, ’10, 20,363. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1909, 16,921. It’s the leading paper. 
The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘‘now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn”. Daily 
average for year 1909, 68,905. 
Buffalo, Courier, morn. Average, Sunday, 86,- 
737, daily, 46,284; Luguirer, evening, 26,596. 
Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average for 
1907, 94,843; 19008, 94,033; 1909, 94,307. 
N.Y. The Morn 
ing Herald. “Daily everage for 1910, 6,104. 
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Newburgh, Vaily News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation entire year, 1909, 
6,718. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley E¥xamin'd and certified byA.A.A. 


NEW YORE CITY 


Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
average, first four months, 1910, 10,999. 





In the Automobile and 
Accessory Fields are 


THE AUTOMOBILE 


AND 


MOTOR ACE 


A cembined circulation of 37,000 
weekly. ‘‘Motor Age,’ published 
at 1200 Michigan Ave., Chicago 

—''The Automobile,” published at 
231-241 West 39th St., New York 


Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1909, 7,666. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1909, 25,903 (OO). 


Leslie's '7eekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, Leslie- 
Judge Co. ver 276,000 guaranteed. 


The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Average 
circulation for 12 months to January 1, 1910, 
6,641; August, 1909 issue, 20,000. 

The World. Actual average, 1009, Morning, 
360,603. Evening, 399,569. Sunday, 460,966. 

Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1909, 6,013 ; first six months, 1910, 5,460. 


Schenectady, Gasctte, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1909, 17,470; for Aug., 1910, 
20,434 Benjamin & Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., 
New York; Boyce Building, Chicago. 

Schenectady, Star. Average July, Aug., “at 
14,271. Shefheld Sp. Ag’cy, I'ribune Bldg., N 


Syracuse, —— Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1909, daily 32,458; Sunday, 40,922, 
Troy, Record. Av. circulation 1910, 

(A.M ,6,102;P. M. 11, 657) 22 759. Only 

paper in city which has permitted A.A.A. 
examination, and made public thereport. 


Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1909, 2,58: 


Utica, Press, daily. Otto A. Meyer, publisher. 
Average for year ending Dec. 31, 1909, 16,117. 





NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte, News. Evening and Sunday. Ch» 
7,346. leads all evening papers in :wo 
Mt in circulation and advertising. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks, Normanden. Norwegian wee ly. 
Actual average for 1909, 9,460. 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Ac:ual 
average for 1909: Daily, 80,988; Sunday, 103 586 
For Nov., 1910, 91,246 daily; Sunday, 119,225 


Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'09, 16,5 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago. 


OREGON 


Portland, 7he Evening Telegram i- in 

its 34th year. Owns exclusive Associated 

Press afternoon franchise. It printed 

179 more PAGES of local mercantile «d- 

vertising than its hearest afternoon contem 

rary. For the first six months of 1910 it shows a 

gain over the corresponding six months of !ast 

year of 31,831 inches, 1,217 of it in the foreign 

tield and 6,440 in the classifed. Sworn average 
circulation for June, 29,962. 


— ne. The Oregonian (@60). 
average circulation. Sundays, 
oe. 895; Daily, 47,053. For so 


years the great newspaper of the 
Pacitic Northwest. More circulation, and carries 
more foreign, more local, and more classified 
advertising than any other Oregon newspaper. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie, Zimes, daily. 21,269 average, 
Dec., 1910. Alarger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie pape rs 
combined. E, Katz, Special Agt., N.Y 


Johnstown, Tribune. Average for 
12 mos. I910, 18,228. July, 1910, 
13,462, Only evening paper in Johns- 
town. 


Harrisburg, /elegraph. Sworn aver- 
age Nov., 1910, 18,392. Largest paid 
circulation in Harrisburg or no pay. 
Shannon, N. Y.; Allen & Ward, Chicago. 


OOWDESQOOVDODWOOOOOOOVOOOO00E 


Only ome agricultural paper in the United 
States—the FARM JOURNAL. of Pniladetpnia 
—has been awarded all four of PRINTERS’ 
INK’S distinguishing marks—Roll of Honor, 
Guarantee Star, Sugar Bowl and Gold Mark 
( ). he FARM JOURNAL is in the Roll 
of Honor because it tells the truth about its cir- 
culation; has the Star because it guarantees its 
circulation; received the Sugar Bowl because 
PRINTERS’ INK’S investigation proved it to 
be the dest agricultural paper; was awarded the 
Gold Marks because advertisers value it more 
for gualily than quantity. 


ie Se OMS 


Philadelphia. The Press (@O) is 

Philadelphia's Great Home News- 

paper. Besides the Guarantce 

GUAR Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

te No onthe Roll of Honor—the three 

most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press for Dec., 1910, 
81,213; the Sunday Press, 168,087. 


Philsdelphia, Confectioners’ Yournal, mo. 
Average 1908, 6,617: 1909, 6,622 (OO). 
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He We We We We Be 


“Cover Philadel- mA 


“4 phia at one cost.” 


YAR The net paid daily average 
circulation of the 


2 4 
“fv PHILADELPHIA 36 
yv Bulletin % 


. for the first eleven months of 


244,528 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Pub. “4 
Chicago Office, 
J. E. Verree, Steger Bldg. 
iv New York Office, 
Dan A. Carroll. Tribune Bldg. 


FE WW We WK 


Washington, Reporter and Observer, eve. and 
morn. Circulation for October, 1910, 12,936. 
West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1909, 15,860. In its 36th year. 
GUAR ot Moni ne Has hone Gn, 
TEED and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricuitural wealth 
Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader,evening ; only daily 
in Luzerne County to permit A. A. A. examina- 
t this year. Examination showed 17,300 net 
tor |ast six months, gain of 3,165 net in two years. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average tor 1909. 
016 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket Hvening 7imes. Average circula- 
tion 12 mos. ending June 30, ’10, 19,452—sworn. 
Providence, Daily Journai. Average 
for 1909, 21,858 (OO). Sunday, 28,126 
(OO). Evening Bulletin, 46,991 aver- 


20 


age 1909. 
Westerly, Datly Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 1910, 6,423. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Avening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average I909, 6,811. July, 1910, 6,964. 
Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
PULVapp 2° for twelve months, 1909, 
AN daily (@©) 14,436, Sunday (@@) 
BAA 14,959. 
Spartanburg, Herald. Actual dail average 
for first nine months, 1910, 2.715. 
TENNESSEE 
Nashville, Banner, daily. Averace for year 
1907, 36,206; for 1908, 36,654; for z909, 40,086. 
TEXAS 
El Paso, Herald, June, 1910, 11,602. Only 
E!| Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Av. 1909, 
5,231. 1st 4 mos.,'10, 6,718. Examined by A.A.A. 





Burlington, Free Press. Daily average tor 
He 8,773. l.argest city and State circuiation. 

xamined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 

Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1909, 3,348. Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A.A A 

8t. Albans. Messenger, daily. Average for 
1909, 3,184. Examined by A. A. A. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, Zhe Bee. Aver. Nov., 1910, 4,097; 
Dec, 4,178. Largest circ’ation. Only eve. paper. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Zhe Seattle 7imes (OQ) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
aL combines with its Dec ’00, cir. of 
Ye “. 64,246 daily, 84,362 Sunday, rare 
EE quality. Itis a gold mark paper 
of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
tothe advertiser. In 1009 7#mes beat its near- 
est competitor 2,756,054 lines. 
Tacoma, Ledger. Average Ist 10 months. Igo, 
daily, 18,971 Sunday, 27,349. 
Tacoma, News. Average for 1st 10 months, 


Ig10, 19,103. 
WISCONSIN 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Nov., 
1910, daily 6,627; semi-weekly, 1,799. 
Madison, Stare Fournal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for Jan., 1910, 6,960. 


Milwaukee, The Evening Wis- 
consim, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation from April to Sept., 1910, 
41,144. Gain over April and May, 
1909, 8,758 daily. A paper with 
the quantity as well as the quality 
circulation. It covers the city of 


Milwaukee and the State of Wisconsin like a 
blanket. It has proven its productive value to 
the advertiser. Rigid Circulation Examination 
completed by Association of American Advertis- 
ers Oct. 3d, 1910. Chas. H. Eddy, Foreign Repre- 
sentative, 1 Madison Avenue, New York. 150 
Michigan Ave., Chicago (Robt. J. Virtue, Mgr.) 
Milwaukee, 7he Milwaukee 
Journal, (evening daily). Carried 
UA 1,615 Columns 11 Inches of adver- 
ty tising in Nov., (26 days.) Circu- 
TEED lation 62,871; daily gain 4,447 
over Nov., 1909. Goes to over 60% 
of Milwaukee homes. The 
Journal leads in both classified and display ad- 
vertising. Rate 7c. flat. C.D Bertolet, Mgr. 
Foreign, 1101-10 Boyce Bldg., Chicago; J. FF, 
Antisdel, 366 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 
Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
Dec., 1909, 9,801 Examined by A. A. A. 
Racine, Daily Yournal. Oct., 1910, circula- 
tion, 6,203. Statement filed with A. A. A. 





Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for year 


GUA ended Dec. 31, 1909, 60,686. 
re eon Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
EE than any other paper. Adv. 


$4.20 an inch. N. Y. Office. 
41 Park Row. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 


WYOMING 
Cheyenne, 7ridune. Actual net average 
year, 1909, daily. 6,125; semi-weekly, 4,994. 


MANITOBA, CAN, 

Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av. 
erage for 1909, daily, 40,890; daily Nov., 1910, 
49,285; weekly 1909, 27,060; Nov., 1910, 25,006. 

Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada’s National 
German weekly. Av. 1909, 18,162. Rates s6c. in- 

Winnipeg, 7clegr im, dy. av. Nov.,'10, 84,291, 
(Saturday av., 39,637). Farmers’ Weekly, same 
period, 30,000 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Frese. Daily average for 
November 1910, 101,139 Largest in Canada 
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|The Want-Ad Mediums | 
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| 





This list is intended to contain the names of those publications mos’ 
highly valued by advertisers' as Classified Mediums. 


want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 


A large volume o: 




















COLORADO 


ae Denver Post prints mere paid Wa" 
Advertisements than all the newspapers '" 
Colorado combined. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Tes Bvening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 


Want Ads of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 


1 Chicago Zxaminer with its 660,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 176,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 


“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News," says the Post-office 
Review, and thats why the Daily News is 
Chicago’ s “ want ad "’ directory. 


INDIANA 


THE Indianapolis star is the leading ‘*Want 
Ad” Medium of the State. ig Sunday 
paper. Rate lcent perword. THE INDIAN- 

APOLIS STAR, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAINE 
TH Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 


THE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
THe Boston Avening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders, They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


Fete te te & Hr 


To Boston Giobde, daily and Sunday, for the 

to 1910 printed a tctal of 479,877 paid 
want ads; a gain of 19,412 over 1909, and 347,148 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


AMM IM. 


MINNESOTA 


7a Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 








— 





CIRCULATI'N "THE 7ribune is the o/ lest 

Minneapolis daily. All ad- 

vertising in the daily appea:. in 

both morning and evening edi- 

tions for the one charge. | he 

Tridune printed during the11 mos, 

ended Dec. 1, 1910, 2,344,188 ‘nes 

of classified advertising. Kk ates: 

, Lcent a word, cash with order ;— 

by Printers’ or 10 cents a line, where cha ged 
Ink Pub. Co. —daily or Sunday. 


THE Minneapolis Journal, 
daily and Sunday, carries 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in 
Dec., 1910, amounted to 147,980 
lines; the ‘number ot individual 
ads published were 18,670 


Eight cents per agate line it 
eo charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 


MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Glove carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, lbc. 


MONTANA 


HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1909, 11,364 daily; 14,422 Sunday. 


NEW YORE 


THe Albany Zvening Journal, Eastern N.Y.’s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 





HE Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 


and sworn circulation statement. 


OHIO 


T= Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 
TH Oklahoman, Okla. City, 36,067. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
TH! Chester, Pa., 7émes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 
UTAH 


HE Salt Lake 7rsbune—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada 


CANADA 

THE Evening Citivon, Ottawa, the Capita! 
of Canada, prints more want ads than al 
other Ottawa papers combined, and has done 
so for years. One cent a word. 
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OO) Gold Mark Papers OO) 





| ‘Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 
number of copies printed, but tor the high class and quality of their circulation.” 








° 
ALABAMA 
the Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
he Evening and Sunday Star. Daily average, 
eptember, 1910, 51,792 (@@). 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now as always, 
he Quality Medium of Georgia 
ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
lark’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
he Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
erage circulation for 1909-10, 16,902. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville Courier-Journal (@@). Best paper 
n city; read by best peopie 
MAINE 
Lewiston Evening Fournai, daily, average for 
1909, 7,821; weekly, 17,598 (Q@); 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and wooien 
industries of America (QO). 
Boston Evening Transcript (OO), established 
1830. The only gold mark daity in Boston. 
Boston, Jexttle World Record (Q@). The 
oldest and most influential textileJ{mill journal. 
Worcester L’Opinion Publique (Q@). Vnly 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 
MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Fournai (OO). Largest 
home circulation and most proauctive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more !ocai adver- 
tising, more ciassified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(O©O) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade ali over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal (Q@). 


NEW YORE 

Brooklyn Eagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 

Army and Navy Journal, (OO). First inits 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 

Century Magastne (@@©). here are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magasine. 

Dry Goods Economist (O@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Electric Railway Journal (@@). A consoii- 
dation of ‘Street Raiiway Journal’’ and 
“Electric Railway Review.’’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

Electrical World (@@®) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation year ending Nov. 30, 1910, 18,771 
weekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHING Cu. 


Engineering News (©®). Established 


1874. The leading engineering paper in the 
world, Av.circulation over 17,500 weekly. 


Engineering Record (QO). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 16,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine(@@). The Open 
Door to the Hardware Dealers of the World. 
Specimen copy upon request. Subscription 
Agents Wanted. 263 Broadway, New York City. 





New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

Evening Host (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 

Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 

The New York Jimes(@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York / ribune ( ), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 

Better Fruit,(@@) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the wozid, 
monthly, illustrated. $1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon, 

The Oregonian, (O@), established 1851. The 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press ( ) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Goid Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
October, 1910, sworn net average, Daily, 85,654; 
Sunday, 164,061. 


THE PITTSBURG 
@) DISPATCH © 


‘The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Yournal (O@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
The State (@@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina, 


TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 52,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk Landmark (@@). Oldest and most 
intluential paper in tidewater. 
WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 
WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (9@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
CANADA 
The Halifax Herald \0@) and The Evening 
Mail. Circulation 18,768, Flat rate. 





“. Caen@etes Bhactan, Cannes @..4 
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Business Going Out 











The George Batten Agency is placing 
a few additional contracts with gen- 
eral mediums for the advertising of J. 
Edmund Thompson, of Worcester, 
Mass. 

The New York office of this agency 
is sending out renewal orders for the 
advertising of the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Company, exploiting Goodyear 
Welt. Four magazine pages are used 
in a list of general publications. 


The Silver Lake Cordage Company, 
78 Chauncy street, Boston, is using a 
small list of monthly publications on 
the advertising of their clothes lines. 
The account is handled by the Boston 
office of the Batten Agency. 





The Hall-Taylor Company, Milwau- 
kee, is placing forty-five-line copy for 
Frark Saree, Milwaukee, fur skin 
dresser and dyer. A large list of agri- 
cultural journals are being used. 





The C. Brewer Smith Agency is 
placing very large copy for the Riker- 
aynes Company in all of the cities 
where there are Riker-Jaynes_ stores. 
In many cases full pages in colors are 
used in the Sunday newspapers. 





The Hall-Taylor Company, Milwau- 
kee, is sending out copy and orders 
to a selected list of high-class farm pa- 
pers for the Bash Fertilizer Company, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. Contracts call for 
56 and 112-line display, to run twelve 
times, beginning with January issues. 


The James T. Wetherald Agency, 
221 Columbus avenue, Boston, is send- 
ing out orders to newspapers for the 
advertising of Sloan’s po lt Or- 
ders are for 624 inches plate matter 
to be used in three years from Jan- 
uary Ist. 





Wood, Putnam & Wood are placing 
a few orders for the National Cash 
Register Company in New England 
papers. 





R. A. Pickins, advertising manager 
of the American Motor Company, 
Brockton, Mass., is asking for rates 
from general publications. The cam- 
paign is planned for the advertising 
of the M. M. Motor Cycles. 


The Boston office of the Wyckoff 
Advertising Company is sending out 
orders for the advertising of Samuel 
Cabot, manufacturer of Cabot’s Shingle 
Stains. Fifty-six line copy is used in 
general mediums six times. 








Gavet & Porter, a leading Boston 
financial concern, are advertising bonds 
in a few general mediums through the 
Cowen Company, John Hancock Build- 
ing. 
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N. W. Ayer & Son’ will handle th 
advertising of the New England Con 


fectionery Company on “Necco’ 
Sweets. 
The Keith Paper Company, Tur 


ners Falls, Mass., has made an approp 
riation to advertise women’s note paper. 
It is to be handled by the Walton Ad 
vertising & Printing Company. 





A change has been made among the 
tour companies of Boston that are ad 
vertisers in general mediums. Mr 
Leon Collver, formerly of the Collver 
Tours Company, is now with the Bureau 
of University Travel. He has organ 
ized tours to South America, Japan, 
China, and ’Round the World as a new 
department of this Bureau. Genera! 
publications adapted to tour advertising 
are carrying the advertising of this 
concern through the Wyckoff Advertis- 
ing Company. 





The Frank Presbrey Agency is han- 
dling the New England adveriising of 
the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 





The P. F. O’Keefe Agency, Carney 
Building, Boston, has secured the con- 
tract for the advertising of the Clinton 
Wire Cloth Company, Clinton, Mass. 
Contracts are going out at the present 
time to a list of general mediums. This 
concern has several products and the 
first one to be advertised will be the 
wire screen. 





The Cowen Agency, John Hancock 
Building, Boston, is asking for rate 
cards from New England dailies. 





The advertising of the Shawmut Tire 
Company, in general publications, will 
be handled by the C. Brewer Smith 
Agency, 85 Devonshire street. 





The Boston News Bureau has sent 
out orders to a large list of New Eng- 
land dailies for a special issue of bonds 
handled by Kidder, Peabody Company. 





The F. P. Shumway Company is 
sending out orders to New England pa- 
ers on the advertising of Ridgway’s, 
| London, Teas. Eight-inch copy is 
used. 





The Standard Speedometer Company, 
at 65 Shirley street, Roxbury, Mass., is 
using large space in the motor papers 
on the advertising of their instruments. 
The account is handled by the Shum- 
way Agency. 





Walter Weeden, of Worcester, is 
handling a large trade paper campaign 
for the Auburn Auto Pump Company, 
advertising the Ten Eyck Pump. 

























fhe Carpenter Morton Company, Sud- 
ry Building, Boston, is planning to 
a few New England papers on the 
-ertising of Campbell’s Varnish. Con- 
cts will be for three months, and 
necticut papers will be used, 





Chester I. Campbell, 5 Park square, 
ston, is making up a list of papers 
r the advertising of the Boston Auto 
»w. Papers that have inserted read- 
«x notices on the Automobile, Motor 
at and Flower Shows will be fa- 
read. 





John T. Manning, a Boston umbrella 
anufacturer, is using the Saturday 
vening Post on the advertising of a 
ew folding umbrella. The account is 
andled by Wood, Putnam & Wood. 





The Steel Shoe Company, Racine, 
\is., is using fifty-six-line copy in a 
rge list of mail-order mediums, 
rough the Leven-Nichols Advertising 
ompany, Chicago. 


M. J. Shaughnessy & Co., 5 Beekman 
treet, are sending out half-page orders 
Eastern magazines from their Seattle 
fice, for the Scandinavian-American 
tank, of that city. 





An extensive advertising campaign is 
eing conducted for Ipswich Hosiery 
1 a large list of magazines. The Ips- 
ich Mills, Ipswich, Mass., who only 
tarted advertising last year, are the 
irgest ng of hosiery in_ the 
vorld. The F. Wallis Armstrong Com- 
any created the account, and are con- 
ucting the new campaign. 





Fitzpatrick Brothers, Chicago, are 
xtending the advertising of “Kitchen 
Nlenzer” through Illinois and Iowa. 
(ther states will be taken up as rapidly 
1s possible. The Leven-Nichols yi ed 
tising Company, Chicago, has secured 
the account. 





The Avalon Knit Wear Company is 
taking out increased space in the lead- 
ing women’s publications for Setsnug 
Underwear. he F. Wallis Armstrong 
Company, Philadelphia, which has been 
conducting this advertising for the last 
‘wo years, is sending out the copy. 


A selected list of high grade Northern 
agricultural papers are receiving orders 
for the advertising of The Perfection 
ur Robe Company, through the_Leven- 
Nichols Advertising Company, Chicago. 





_The Fisk Tire Company, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., is sending out renewal 
orders for its 1911 campaign through 
the Wagner Field Agency. Many auto- 
mobile publications have been dropped 
in order to try general publications. 





The advertising of the Columbia Mo- 
tor Car Company, Hartford, Conn., will 
be handled by Mr. Dayton at its New 
York office, 3 West Sixty-first street. 





The Hartford Rubber Works, Hart- 
‘ord, Conn., will make up a list for the 
advertising of its tires within a short 
time. The account is handled by Mr. 
Kelley, of the Fuller Agency. 
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The Boston News Bureau is asking 
for rates on nine and twelve-inch space 
to be imserted twice a week for one 
year in New England papers. 





The Boston News Bureau is to_han- 
dle a newspaper campaign for T._ 
Perkins, Hartford, Conn., advertising 
securities. 





Starr Keyes, an attorney at 43 Tre- 
mont street, Boston, is asking for rates 
on three and four lines from New Eng- 
land papers. 


The Bullard Company, at 46 Cornhill, 
Boston, is asking for rates on Connecti- 
cut papers. 


. W. Kelsey Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., is sending out 
orders to motor publications and a few 
general mediums on the advertising of a 
Motorette. The business is handled by 
C. W. Hoyt, New Haven. 





The C. W. Hoyt Agency is soon to 
extend the list of publications on the 
advertising of the New Haven Clock. 
Larger copy is to be used also. 





Hewes & Potter, manufacturers of 
the Bull Dog Suspender, are doing, 
some newspaper advertising in metro- 
politan dailies. The business is placed 
by the F. P. Shumway Company, Fouat- 
ers’ Building, Boston. 


Contracts are going out through the 
Federal Advertising Agency for the 
tdgarton  Manufacturin Company, 
Shirley, Mass. The Shirley President 
Suspender is being advertised in a large 
list of national mediums. 





The magazine list of Manning, Bow- 
man & Co., Meriden, Conn., has been 
made up for this year. This account is 
handled by the Boston office of N. W. 
Ayer & tan, and contracts are going 
out from the Philadelphia office. 





Contracts are going. out to a large 
list of general publications for the 
American Woollen Company. Nine 
magazine pages are used. All of this 
advertising is handled by Wogd, Put- 
ram & Wood, Boston. 





Some additional contracts are being 
placed by the George Batten Agency 
for the advertising of B. F. Copeland 
Company, Boston. A high-grade med- 
ical preparation, ‘‘Alleotone,” is adver- 
tised in cities where the goods are in- 
troduced. 





F. R. Perry, District Passenger Agent 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 362 
Washington Street, Boston, is making 
up a list of New England papers for 
this year’s advertising. He will use 
about 300 inches in the same list of 
papers that carried the advertising last 
year. The business is placed direct. 





The advertising of the Lynn Specialty 
Company is going into mail-order pub- 
lications and women’s papers through 
the C. Brewer Smith Agency, 85 Devon- 
shire street, Boston. 
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Two men a thousand miles 
apart talk to each other by 
telephone without leaving 
their desks. 


Two wires of copper form 
the track over which the 
talk travels from point to 
point throughout the conti- 
nent. 


Moving along one railroad 
at the same time are scores 
of trains carrying thousands 
of passengers. The tele- 
phone track must be clear 


The efficiency of the Bell system depends upon 
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“The Clear Track” 


from end to end to carry 
the voice of one customer. 


The Bell system has more 
than ten million miles of 
wire and reaches over five 
million telephones. 


This system is operated 
by a force of one hundred 
thousand people, and makes 
seven billion connections a 
year—twenty million “clear 
tracks” a day for the local 
and long distance communi- 
cation of the American 
people. 


“One System, One Policy, Universal Service.” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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GETTIN G INTO 


China was nearly closed to American trade by 
a series of shrewd negotiations on the part of 
Germany, Englandand France. American diplo- 
macy saw its chance, and by a bit of shrewdness 
of its own not only opened wide the door of 
China to American trade, but nailed it open. 


NOAA AMAA 


LN 


The interesting ‘‘inside’’ history of this is teld by 
Frederick McCormick in ‘* How America Got Into 
China,’ in The Century for January. It is one of 
that series of important trade articles for business 
men which is a feature of The Century for 1911. 


CENTURY 
MAGAZINE 


86 cents a copy $4008 year At ai! book stores, or The Century Co., Unies Square, New York. 
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Reproduction of Advertisement Appearing in Daily Newspapers 





